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WO political speeches, one Labour and one Con- 
servative, have hastened the end of the Coalition 
Government, if not of this ten-year-old Parliament. In 
Mr Greenwood’s words, “ The fight is on,” and what the 
Prime Minister called the odour of dissolution is in the 
air. Mr Bevin, at Leeds on Saturday, felt it incumbent on 
him to reply both to the mildly partisan passages in the 
Prime Minister’s speech to the Conservative Conference 
a few weeks ago and also to the rumour that he himself 
Was a candidate for office in a post-election coalition. 
There were certainly no qualifications about his attack on 
the Conservative Party, particularly for their pre-war 
record, or any lack of precision in his profession of party 
loyalty. Mr Bevin does not like being cast for the role 
of Ramsay MacDonald. On Monday Mr Bracken retorted 
in kind from the Conservative side. “ Fears and doubts 
of our future,” he said, “seem to hag-ride the Socialists 
towards a lop-sided totalitarianism.” 

It is so long since the days of party politics that phrases 
like this have caused a minor sensation, The cooler heads 
n both sides are counselling moderation, but it is per- 
fectly clear that a Government whose members are 
verbally assaulting each other in this fashion cannot last 
very long, and when the Government goes, the Parlia- 
ment will go soon after. The time-table hitherto agreed 
may now perhaps be speeded up. There may not be a 
clear-cut end to the German war, and if the next few weeks 
‘do not bring a definite end to the fighting, the Cabinet 
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Odour of Dissolution 


might possibly break up without it. And the probability is 
now that the General Election will follow fairly quickly on 
the resignations of the Labour and Liberal Ministers. 

It is also becoming clearer what the issues will be on 
which the parties will choose to fight. One will be that the 
Conservatives brought the war on by their folly or worse. 
“ They thought they could buy Hitler and his gang,” said 
Mr Bevin on Saturday. “ Big Business was ready to do a 
dea] with them.” And the Tory kettle will call the Labour 
pot black. The second issue will be “ public ownership ” 
versus “ free enterprise.” 

The Economist has consistently argued in favour of a 
return to party government, not, indeed, because of any 
positive benefits that the existing parties are likely to 
confer on the country, but because of the paralytic im- 
potence of a coalition to reach decisions save on uncontro- 
versial issues such as the winning of a war. But if anything 
could reverse the argument it would be the spectacle of 
the parties drawing up to do battle on a couple of contro- 
versies which, in so far as they are not misleading, are 
irrelevant, Neither party’s record is clean in the pre-war 
years, If the Tories had more leaders who were lamentably 
wrong, they also had more who were right. The contribu- 
tions of the Labour Party to the great debate of those 
years, if they were not avicked, were certainly silly, and 
if pasts are to be raked up, it would be difficult to beat 
for foolishness the Labour vote against conscription after 
Hitler was in Prague. What matters is not who failed to 
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prevent the present war, but who will succeed in prevent- 
ing the next, That is the task of foreign policy, and the 
leaders of both sides have been singularly barren of any 
constructive ideas on the subject—with the sole exception 
of the Prime Minister’s “ Council of Europe” speech, 
from which he has now apparently departed. 

As for the economic argument, any elector in his senses 
knows by now that neither “ public ownership ” nor “ free 
enterprise ” by itself is any good. The task of the next 
decade or two is to evolve techniques by which they can 
be combined so as to reinforce each other and not merely, 
as so often hitherto, for mutual frustration. It would be 
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a very sound rule of thumb to write off every politician 
who advocates either “public ownership” by itself o; 
“free enterprise ” by itself as a fraud and a charlatan— 
save for the fact that that would involve writing off almos; 
the whole of the two largest parties. , 
If the election is coming soon, it is not too early for the 
party leaders to begin to put some constructive ideas 
before the electorate—if they have any. By all the indica. 
tions, sloganising and mudslinging and the general antics 
of the party circus will not carry much conviction to the 
voters this year, But it does not look as if very much more 
is going to be offered. j 


Russia and Japan 


fie = approaching end of the campaign in Europe is 

beginning to produce a new alignment of forces in 
Asia. Russia is emerging from her enforced passivity in 
the Far East and assuming an active role. On April sth 
Mr Molotov denounced the Russo-Japanese Neutrality 
Pact of 1941. The Pact has stood Russia in good stead, 
freeing her from the fear of a war on two fronts. It had 
to be denounced this month, as otherwise it would auto- 
matically have continued for a further five years. Even 
now, it is technically in force for another year. The choice 
of moment to denounce it may, therefore, be less signifi- 
cant than appears at first sighf. But the method of denun- 
ciation, together with the publicity given to it, are cer- 
tainly suggestive. Mr Molotov’s statement to the Japanese 
Ambassador was worded in such a way as to allow the 
most elastic interpretation. He did not explicitly declare 
the Treaty to be null and void ; and to this extent it may 
still be regarded as binding. But he charged Japan with 
“lending assistance to Germany in her war against the 
USSR” which may imply that, in the Russian view, a 
breach of the Pact has already been committed by Japan, 
and that Russia no longer considers herself pledged 10 
remain neutral, Which of these interpretations turns out 
to be the correct one will be dictated by practical con- 
sideration of Russia’s own interests rather than by 
legalistic scruples, 

What are the practical considerations? Generally speak- 
ing, war—like peace—tends to be indivisible. The ties of 
Russia’s alliance with the United States and Great Britain 
are too manifold and many-sided to allow for her con- 
tinued neutrality. It is difficult to conceive a situation in 
which the Big Three should jointly shape a post-war 
European settlement and discard the partnership at the 
boundaries of Asia. The partnership has already, to some 
extent, been carried into the Middle East. It would be 
very surprising indeed if it were not extended from the 
Middle to the Far East. Russia’s own interests would not 
permit a division of spheres so eccentric as to deprive her 
of the benefits which she can expect from the alliance in 
the Pacific theatre of war. 

In the last decade or so before the war, Russia’s in- 
fluence in Asia was steadily receding. In the critical years 
of the German invasion it seemed to be reduced almost 
to insignificance. But the historical tendency of Russian 
expansion towards the Pacific has certainly not dis- 
appeared. For Czarist Russia this was the line of least 
resistance, the easiest direction of expansion. Revolu- 
tionary Russia, for different motives, was equally closely 
interested in Asia. The only country in which the Soviet 
influence ever became strong enough to induce the 
Government to work in close co-operation with official 
Soviet advisers was China in the early stages of the 
Kuomintang regime. Contemporary Russia has not aban- 
doned the patterns of the old pre-revolutionary and 
naticnalist tradition so much as added to them 
something of its original Leninist outlook. Marshal Stalin’s 
desire to win back for Russia the influence and the rosi- 
tion lost by the Czars is very likely to assert itself in the 
Far East with the same vigour &’nd determination as in 
Europe. 

The defeat of Japan will give Russia a brilliant oppor- 
% Fup Cunity of re-gaining the patrimony lost 4o years ago when 


Russia, defeated by Japan, signed the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, The reversal of that Treaty is probably Russia’s 
diplomatic programme in the Far East. [his would mean 
the return of Port Arthur and of Southern Sakhalin to 
Russia ; the replacement of Japanese influence by Russian 
in Korea and Manchuria ; the recovery of the Chinese 
Eastern Railway, connecting Vladivostok with eastern 
Siberia, which was sold to Japan in 1935 ; and the exten- 
sion of the Russian protectorate from’ Outer to Inner 
Mongolia, These, in all probability, are the first four 
items on the programme. They are important enough 
by themselves to induce Russia to intervene in the 
Pacific war. But there. are still larger stakes, Russia will 
certainly be anxious to have her say in the Chinese settle- 
ment. Until quite recently, the Russian attitude towards 
China wag .one of studious aloofness and indifference. 
From the time of the conclusion of the Neutrality Pact 
with Japan, the traditional expressions of solidarity with 
China were carefully avoided. Nor have Russian spokes- 
men in recent years spoken their mind about the conflict 
between Chungking and Yenan, which threatens to split 
China into two hostile camps, Quite recently there was a 
change of attitude. Russian interest in China has been 
revived ; and the Russian press is beginning to take sides 
with Yenan against Chungking. 
* 


When the Far Eastern chances are weighed in Moscow, 
the burdens and the cost of a new war are certainly set 
against the possible gains and prizes. The tremendous 
devastation and blood letting suffered by Russia in the 
German war make it impossible for the Soviet :<acers to 
take lightly the prospect of more fighting in the Far East. 
Nor would a war against Japan be as popular among the 
people—whose mood cannot be ignored even in Russia— 
as the war against Germany. The claims of a Far Eastern 
campaign on Russia’s resources and manpower would 
compete with the most urgent demands of economic 
reconsiruction. And though it might be a short war, it 
might also be a long one, especially on the mainland. The 
Japanese are strongly entrenched in China and Manchuria : 
and their quick expulsion cannot be take for granted. — 

The certainty that there will be some Russian activity 
in the Far East is thus much clearer than the form it wil! 
take. Russia might bring only diplomatic pressure © 
bear upon Japan. She might conceivably act as the 
mediator between the Allies and Japan (just as the United 
States — as mediator between Russia and Japan - 
1905). She might perhaps persuade Japan to surrendc: 
by the mere threat of a her jompe into the fight. 
Alternatively, she might put Siberian bases at the disposal! 
of her Allies, And finally she might choose to engage th 
Japanese in a fully fledged war on the mainland. _ 

The choice of method will clearly depend on political 
developments iriside Japan. Will the Japanese be realistic 
enough to surrender before defeat, now so certain, devas- 
tates their home islands and shatters the foundations 
of their national life? Or will they, like their Nazi allies. 
fight to the bitter.end and commit national haraki"! 
The change of Government in Japan which took placc 
simultaneously with the denunciation of the Neutrality 
Pact in Moscow is, like all Japanese political move> 
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difficult to interpret with any certainty. But it seems to 


point to a sion of policies in Tokyo, It refiects a state 
of uneasy balance between the various political groupings, 
the militarist extremists and desperadoes, the pseudo- 
Liberals and quasi-Liberals, the dubious pro-Russians who 
are wholly anti-British and anti-American, and the equally 
dubious moderates with the reputation of being pro- 
American. The new Premier, Admiral Suzuki, is a repre- 
sentative of that spurious Japanese liberalism which has 
allowed itself so often to be exploited as a smoke-screen 
for militarism and has been so easily swept aside, when 
the time came, by the secret military juntas. (He himself 
was gravely wounded during the Young Officers’ revolt in 
1936.) Admiral Toyoda, the new Minister of Munitions, 
belongs to the same category. He was Fereign Minister 
in the early stages of the Washington talks whose eventual 
failure led up to the attack on Pearl Harbour ; and, to 
judge from the testimony of Mr Grew, the former Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Tokyo, he ought to be regarded as 
something like the potential leader of a pro-American 
“peace party.” The Foreign Minister in the new Cabinet, 
however, is Togo, who held the same post after the deci- 
sion had been taken for war and when the negotiations 
were being continued simply as a blind ; he had previously 
been regarded as “the most acceptable representative of 
Japan in Moscow.” The militarist extremists are repre- 
sented by General Minami, the President of the quasi- 
totalitarian Party, and by several other military leaders. 


* 


Thus, this odd Cabinet seems to include some potential 
Japanese Badoglios who might, in some circumstances, 
be prepared to negotiate a surrender. But it is doubtful 
whether the situation is really ripe for them to act. The 
new Government will try to mark time, to fight on and, 
at the same time, to keep several doors ajar through which 
to escape from disaster. Suzuki and Toyoda may hope to 
be able to talk, if need be, to the State Department, while 
Togo deals with the Narkomindiel. The chief diplomatic 
role has for the time being undoubtedly been assigned to 
Togo. The Japanese probably still think that they need 
not throw up the sponge, if Russia can be kept neutral 
for a few months longer. True, the Americans have come 
dangerously near to the home islands. But to the Japanese 
the occupation of the Yokinawa islands may look no worse 
than the occupation of the Channel Islands looked to the 
British in 1940. The chief battle—the invasion of Japan 
—is still ahead. The American bases are far off ; and the 
home islands are certain to be strongly defended. Mean- 
while—so the Japanese may hope—they may benefit from 
political windfalls. The post-war chaos in Europe may 
produce disunity among the Allies and help Japan to 
obtain a negotiated peace. Should this hope fail, and 
should Russia, after all, cease to be neutral, then the 
“moderates”? may still come to the fore and wage a 
“peace offensive ’—provided, of course, that the fanatical 
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believers in national harakiri and the terrorists from the 
secret Army associations do not upset the plans by last- 
minute assassinations of the “ moderate ”’ leaders, 

It is obviously in the Allied interest to speed up the 
end of the Pacific war. The German example shows that 
the enemy’s harakiri does not make matters easier for 
the victorious Allies but more difficult. It leaves a legacy 
of economic chaos and social unsettlement, a very 
ground for any peace settlement. A Japanese fight to the 
bitter end, without any central: Government being ready 
to capitulate, might well mean that, even after the conquest 
of the islands, the war would still go on in Manchuria, 
Korea and China. This, in its turn, might create 
grave political problems in China, where the Russians 
would work through the Communist administration of 
Yenan, while the Americans and probably also the British 
would support Chungking. A dangerous inter-Allied 
rivalry, of which Europe has already seen somé examples, 
may develop also in Asia. And, perhaps even more dan- 
gerous, the Pacific war would overshadow the peace settle- 
ment in Europe, where decisions would continue to be 
taken under the pressure of military expediency rather 
than on the merits of the issues. 

The Allies ought certainly to do what they can to create 
the conditions for Japan’s surrender and to strengthen 
the hands of the potential peace party against the mili- 
tarist faction in Tokyo. An attempt to achieve this may, 
of course, fail because of the explosive and incalcu- 
lable character of Japanese politics and because of the 
political timidity or cowardice of the quasi-Liberals, But 
even so, it should be worth while to define conditions of 
unconditional surrender in a way that would help the 
Japanese to reconcile themselves to defeat. 

The margin of the possible Allied concessions must of 
necessity be very narrow. There can be no abatement of 


- the decision that Japan should be deprived of all her 


colonial possessions and dependencies. Nor can the 
demand for complete disarmament be waived, even though 
this condition alone may be enough to drive the army 
fanatics into despair and to make them terrorise the more 
moderate elements. But the Japanese ought to know that 
through timely surrender they can save the homeland from 
a long Allied occupation, preserve at least some of their 
industries and be given a chance to resume normal peace- 
ful economic relations with the outside world. No one 
who realistically contemplates the practical problems of 
enforcing a settlement in the Far East can doubt that these 
terms will, in fact, be granted to the Japanese. To those 
Japanese who are still unable to abandon the dreams of 
the Great East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere this may not be 
a sufficiently attractive prospect. But to the great mass of 
the Japanese people and to a section of its ruling class it 
may offer a welcome opportunity to avoid national suicide. 
It would be foolish of the Allies to base their policy on 
the belief that the instinct of self-preservation is altogether 
absent from the Japanese mentality. 
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French Economic Policy 


HE contents of M. René Pleven’s Budget speech on 
T March 29th made it clear that the . Provisional 
Government had decided in his favour the long dispute 
with M. Pierre Mendés-France, who duly resigned from 
the Ministry of National Economy on April 4th. M. Pleven 
is to combine this office with the Ministry of Finance. This 
episode not merely clarifies the kind of financial policy 
the French Government is likely to pursue, at least until 
public opinion can be tested by a general election, but 
it also marks the end of an experiment in Government 
whereby a super-ministry was to initiate financial and 
economic policy and to co-ordinate the activities of other 
ministries dealing with economic affairs. 

As an experiment in government, the grouping of a 
number of departments under a new super-ministry was 
almost doomed to fail. The scheme was conceived by 
members of the Provisional Government before the libera- 
tion of France and, like many other plans, it looked neat 
on paper but has proved unworkable in spite of the French 
penchant for logical solutions, As experience in this 
country has shown, a new ministry, set up to control 
established departments, inevitably encounters friction 
because it can only establish its own authority by diminish- 
ing that of other departments ; M. Mendés-France soon 
discovered that, in spite of the full paper powers given 
to him by the constitution of his Ministry, other depart- 
ments tended to resist encroachment. A super-ministry 
of the kind envisaged can therefore only establish its 
authority if its Minister possesses an outstanding fer- 
sonality and a first-class staff; but since established 
departments are usually unwilling to part with their most 
experienced administrators, a new ministry is never likely 
to gather a strong team, at any rate initially. M. Mendés- 
France has been imprisoned by his own logic ; rather than 
accept the more modest réle of a chairman and an ener- 
giser—as is Lord Woolton’s in this country—he preferred 
to resign. He wanted all or nothing. ; 

This does not mean, of course, that a co-ordinating 
ministry, charged with the initiation and supervision of 
economic and financial policy, will never work. It can ; 
but only if the ministry is the natural co-ordinating depart- 
ment, and this is inevitably the department that holds 
the purse strings, that is to say, the Treasury in Britain 
and the Ministry of Finance in France. The strength of 
the Ministry of Finance is not merely derived from its 
control over revenue and expenditure but also from the 
esprit de corps of the Inspecteurs des Finances, who hold 
many key positions in Ministries other than the Ministry 
of Finance and, by reason of their training, generally 
retain, if not necessarily allegiance to their former depart- 
ment, a common outlook upon financial and economic 
problems. In a sense, the taking over of the Ministry of 
National Economy by the Minister of Finance is; there- 
fore, a natural development or, rather, it means a 
retum to the status quo, for the nucleus of the new 
ministry was formerly a department of the Ministry of 
Finance. 

The resignation of M. Mendés-France, however, is not 
merely a reflection of the difficulties he encountered in 
the attempt to establish his authority. It is also a reflection 
of a clash of views about policy and about the methods that 
should be pursued to lead the country out of its present 
difficulties. M. Mendés-France brought back from Algiers 
detailed schemes for the control and direction of the 
French economy. Like his conception of a super-ministry, 
his schemes were logical and symmetrical. He wanted to 
start with a clean slate. As he is reported to have stated 
at a press conference on April sth, he wished to take 
advantage of the present stagnation of the economic life 
of the country to carry out a series of cleansing opera- 
tions, especially in the monetary sphere, in order to enable 
the country to start from a sound and healthy basis. He 
had prepared plans for radical reforms. In particular, he 
wished to put an end to inflation by monetary operations. 
His policy included the exchange of banknotes and .the 
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temporary blocking of all but small amounts—frs. 5,000 
a head (£25 at the official rate of exchange and less jp 
purchasing power) was the figure mentioned—the ruthless 
confiscation of illegal profits, and a capital levy. In sum, 
he was in favour of shock tactics against the threat of 
inflation. 

The Minister of Finance, whose views have prevailed, 
professes the same zeal for economic recovery—indeed, it 
would be absurd not to—but he prefers to rely upon more 
orthodox methods. In his Budget speech M. Pleven laid 
down the principles of short-term as well as of long-term 
policy. In the short run, his aim will be to mobilise the 
country’s resources to the fullest possible extent, to tax 
heavily and to initiate an energetic savings campaign as a 
means to resist inflation. One of the running sores of the 
French fiscal apparatus has been whoiesale tax evasion 
by the public. M. Pleven declared his intention of tackling 
this problem vigorously, not merely by exhortation but 
by direct action. He has sought and obtained the promise 
of the British, American and Belgian Governments to give 
him information about French assets in these countries ; 
he is to tighten up the apparatus of internal tax collection. 
Illegal profits are to be confiscated ; of the expected yield 
of frs. 12,000 million, frs. 5,500 million have already been 
declared subject to seizure. He intends to impose a levy 
on wartime increments of personal property, payable over 
the next three years and expected to yield frs. 100,000 to 
125,000 million ; the details of this levy have not yet been 
announced, If he succeeds in doing all these things effi- 
ciently, he will have gone a long way towards financial 
rehabilitation. M. Pleven’s long-term policy is to be 
designed to raise the productivity of France, and he 
promised ‘to submit to the Government this year detailed 
plans concerning the financial methods to be employed 
in the pursuit of his aim. 

M. Mendés-France has been criticised for putting for- 
ward theoretical proposals. But it remains to be seen 
whether M. Pleven’s will be any more successful in trans- 
lating themselves from paper into reality. Many French 
Ministers of Finance in the past have promised to end 
tax evasion. A campaign to induce the public to invest 
their savings in Government paper is not a policy whose 
success can be confidently predicted—the less so in the 
conditions that now prevail in France. A plan to improve 
productivity is an admirable object ; but in the best of 
circumstances it will not take effect for many years. 
M. Pleven is unquestionably right in thinking that the 
fundamental immediate problem is to increase the supply 
of goods ; but that does not mean that M. Mendés-France's 
more financial approach is wholly divorced from the needs 
of the moment. There is a grave risk of progressive infla- 
tion of a purely monetary sort, irrespective of the volume 
of supplies, and M. Pleven’s policies will have to be applied 
with a promptness and effectiveness that has not been 
customary in French fiscal practice if they are success 
fully to confront this danger. Next door, in Belgium, 4 
successful step in monetary deflation has substantially 
eased the pressure of money on supplies and it is impos 
sible not to sympathise with M. Mendés-France’s desife 
to do likewise in France. 

_ But Belgium is not France, and this may well be the 
crux of the matter. Draconian measures require a strong 
and coherent administrative machine, and this does not 
exist at present in France. Even if M. Mendés-Franct s 
reasoning had been perfect, even if he had met no opposi- 
tion within the Government, he would still have had the 
most formidable difficulties to contend with in trying 
get a tight grip upon the national economy. Not the least 
of these difficulties would have been the traditional u0- 
willingness of the agricultural community either to put 
much financial trust in the politicians of Paris or 1 
deliver supplies of foodstuffs against currency that “— 
be blocked. It may very well have been considerations © 
this order that decided the issue in favour of M. Pleven. 
But, if so, that is tantamount to saying, not that his policies 
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are good, but that they are the best that are possible in 
difficult circumstances, — 

But whatever the merits of the two different approaches, 
the fact is that the country remains in the throes of serious 
financial and economic difficulties. Fundamentally, the 
short-term problem is one of supplies, The degree of suc- 
cess he is likely to achieve in his attempt to arrest inflation 
depends largely on his ability to absorb excess incomes by 
taxation and an active loan policy, True, the latest increase 
in wage rates is an adjustment of the wages structure that 
has probably been made necessary by the uneven applica- 
tion of the increase granted last September and, in a sense, 
a means of restoring something like the former relationship 
between town and country. (The hourly rate of an un- 
skilled worker in Paris is to be raised from frs. 15 to 20— 
that is, from Is. 6d, to 2s, at the official rate of exchange 
—with proportionately lesser increases for skilled 
workers.) But this will inevitably mean higher costs and, 
incidentally, it emphasises still further the artificiality 
of present official rates of exchange. And, in the absence 
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The German Strip 


The Nazis have now lost one-half of Germany. An area 
roughly equal to three times what is left is still under 
German occupation in Denmark, Norway, Austria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Italy and Jugoslavia. The German territory in 
central Europe has become a narrow strip, and from west to 
east Allied armies near Magdeburg have to cover not more 
than 120 miles, as the crow flies, to join forces with the 
Russians at Frankfurt east of Berlin. Outside this narrow 
strip of territory there are still German pockets in the Ruhr, 
in French Atlantic ports, in Courland in Russia, near 
Danzig, and on a number of islands in the Aegean Sea. 
Inside the strip the military and civilian administration 
of the Nazis continues to function haphazardly. 

Nazi propaganda from the centre, which is still main- 
tained for internal as well as for foreign consumption, sug- 
gests very different conditions in different parts of Germany. 
In some provinces, the administration is still intact; in 
others, the entire population has been simply turned over 
to the regional military commander. Some groups of the 
Wehrmacht have become autonomous in all supply matters, 
others have turned into groups of stragglers. Soldiers in 
training camps and in training units for officers and NCOs 
have often transformed themselves into field units. But the 
Nazi party as a centralised body of privileged men and 
women still functions after the territorial losses. Here and 
there, Gauleiters have been left behind in pockets of resis- 
tance in order to preserve prestige, but as a rule party offi- 
cials have moved faster than the advancing Allied armies. 

There is evidently a quite definite intention to preserve 
the party intact, or at least to keep a skeleton in existence at 
the centre. Formerly, civilian administrative offices and party 
offices could not, in theory, be held by one person, but in 
practice this rule was frequently waived in the lower grades. 
Recently, however, it was again decreed that the party office 
of Kreisleiter (District leader) and the office of Landrat, 
that is the head of the smallest administrative district, should 
not be held by one person. The object of this decree, as of 
former similar decrees, is to give the party officials more 
freedom from direct administration. The party officials, the 
Gauleiters and Kreisleiters, as well as the local party 
leaders, have been engaged for some time in organising the 
Volkssturm battalions. In other words, the situation has 
forced the party leaders to be as mobile as possible, which 
looks as if the party and its organisation are thought to be 
more important than the civil administration. 


* * * 
Displaced Persons _ 


The problem of “displaced persons,” the official term 
for foreign workers, deported persons and priscners of war 
employed on forced labour in Germany, is rapidly becom- 
ing a major concern of the Allied troops occupying 
Germany. The first authoritative statement on the problem 
was made by Brigadier-General R. Mickelsen, head of the 
Displaced Persons, Refugees and Welfare Branch of the 
Allied Military Government. He estimates the total number 
of displaced persons at about 7,000,000, but this figure 
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of an expansion in supplies, the pressure for higher wages 
and farm prices may be expected to continue. M. Pleven 
still has to justify his policy by results. 

Moreover, it will have to do so in a political atmosphere 
which cannot fail to be prejudiced by the outcome of the 
affair. However practical the real reasons that decided the 
issue, it is regarded by the Left, in the light of their hopes 
of sweeping social changes, as a victory for the Right, It 
1s true that the mood of the majority of the French people, 
as it is gradually being revealed, is against any consistent 
policy of revolutionary change ; but this will not lessen the 
disappointment of the Left, who were confident, so 
recently, of being in the majority. Nor will it prevent them 
from attacking M. Pleven’s Liberalism as outright reaction. 
Even the Right in 1945 is a long way to the Left of where 
the Centre was in 1938. But there are still differences deep 
enough to provide plenty of obstructions, The basic pro- 
blem of French economic policy, now as before, is to 
Organise a sufficient body of support for the policy of the 
majority to make it effective. 


THE WEEK 


excludes prisoners of war and civilians confined in camps. 
Twenty per cent are women and § to Io per cent children, 
mainly orphans. This is a reduction on the unofficial esti- 
mates, which put the total number of displaced persons 
and prisoners of war at about 14 million. In fact, the rare 
German statements on the subject suggest that foreign 
labour in Germany never exceeded 8,600,000 persons. Allied 
armies have so far collected a total of 800,000 displaced 
persons, including 100,000 in France and another 100,000 in 
Germany west of the Rhine. This is about half the total 
which the Allies expected to find west of the Rhine, and 
it appears that the Germans marched many of the foreign 
workers back with them in their retreat. 

The situation has now changed. The number of dis- 
placed persons found in occupied Germany is mounting 
rapidly. In ever greater numbers they are leaving farms 
and factories and are trying to find their way home. 
Frenchmen, Belgians and Dutchmen know their destina- 
tions, but the majority are Russians and Poles, who wander 
directionless. The Allied authorities are attempting to stop 
this involuntary vagrancy, but the problem seems impossible 
to solve at the moment. Ultimately, the displaced persons 
will have to stay until a concerted plan for repatriation 
can be carried out, but this is hardly possible until the 
whole of Germany is occupied. Thousands of transit camps 
will be necessary, and the repatriation itself will be a 
major administrative problem. The long-expected upheaval 
has thus come about. The first joys of liberation at long 
last cannot hide the tragedies of the greatest dispersal in 
history. To help these millions will tax to the utmost the 
administrative ability of the Allied Military Government 
and UNRRA. 


* * * 


Machinery of Government 


Two new Bills have been laid before Parliament this 
week. The reason for the Statutory Orders (Special Pro- 
cedure) Bill is the large number of Statutory Orders, made 
under reconstruction legislation, which require to be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. Under it, there will be a period of 
14 days during which any MP can move the annulment of 
a Statutory Order. If, at the end of this time, the Order 
has not been annulled, all objections and amendments to it 
will be referred to a Joint Select Committee of both 
Houses. The Committee’s decision will be final, unless the 
Minister asks Parliament to reconsider it. The new pro- 
cedure can, initially, only be applied to Orders made under 
new legislation, except that it will apply to those made 
under the Town and Country Planning Act, 1944. But, after 
five years, if its working proves successful, it can. be used to 
replace provisional Orders made under, other existing Acts. 

It is clear that the Bill puts important responsibilities 
upon the proposed Select Committee, although it reserves 
to Parliament a preliminary right of annulment, which is 
likely in practice to be sparingly used. The Bill strikes a 
good balance between the needs of Executive speed and 
Parliamentary supervision, and is a satisfactory step 
towards solving the problem of delegated legisiation. 
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Local Areas 


The second Bill sets up the promised Local Government 
Boundary Commission, which is to consist of five members. 
The significant point about this Bill is that it leaves all 
important decisions to be taken later by the Minister of 
Heaith or the Commission itself. In theory, the Commission 
can unite; divide, and redraw the areas of local authorities 
in any way it pleases. The “general direction$” which will 
guide it are to be issued by the Minister, sub‘ect to Par- 
liamentary approval, but they are not to be debated by 
Parliament. The Commission’s major decisions will be 
scrutinised by Parliament, presumably under the proposed 
new procedure. But the very latitude of the powers con- 
ferred by the Bill and the complete silence about how they 
will be exercised is in this case less an indication of the 
dangers of delegated legislation than of the probability that 
no serious reform will be attempted. 

*« 


The County of London is excluded from consideration 
by the Boundary Commission, The reason given is that a 
separate commission will later be set up to consider the 
special position of the metropolitan boroughs. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be more symptomatic of a defeatist attitude 
towards local government reform than this decision to 
separate the problems of the L.C.C. from those of the 
rest of Greater London, which the Commission will con- 
sider. The L.C.C. area has hardly altered since 1855. It 
contained in 1939 less than half, and in the future will 
contain a smaller proportion, of the population of the Metro- 
politan Police District, which is itself a conservative area 
to take as representing Greater London. Contained in the 
Police District are two whole counties, large parts of three 
other counties, three county boroughs, and well over fifty 
boroughs and urban districts. 


Clearly it is the reorganisation of London’s major authori- 
ties which should be considered first, and such consideration 
cannot ignore the possibilities of a Greater London Council 
or an enlarged L.C.C. The provision that no local autho- 
rity in Middlesex may apply for county borough 
status is a recognition that the creation of further 
major authorities is impossible. The two proposed com- 
missions can between them, in fact, do no more than re- 
group some of London’s minor authorities. It would be 
better to abandon any pretence at immediate action in 
London, and to ask the separate commission to make recom- 
mendations about the whole region. 


* * * 
House Repairs 


The main grounds of criticism in Tuesday’s debate on 
the repair of war-damaged houses were that, in advertising 
the success of the winter repairs programme, the Govern- 
ment had given too rose-coloured a picture of the condition 
of London. Any chance impression that repairs had been 
completed would, some Members feared, bring evacuees 
prematurely back to London and despatch workers prema- 
turely to the provinces whence they came. — 


Mr Sandys’s reply gave ample evidence that the task of 
repairs in London is far from finished. A'though 800,000 
damaged houses have been made tolerably comfortable 
since September, between 250,000 and 300,000 still remain 
to be done. In addition, there are 40,000 houses which are 
more severely damaged and will need more extensive 
repairs. Some are slums and not worth working on, but 
Mr Sandys evidently hopes to complete the rest by the 
end of the summer. By contrast, in the whole of England 
and Wales there are only 10,000 severely damaged but 
repairable houses still not tackled. It must surely be obvious, 
in the light of such facts, that there can be no question of 
allowing workers to leave London at least until the autumn. 
The present labour force of 143,000 (of whom 121,000 have 
been drawn to London since last year) is apparently 
regarded as a peak, and numbers can be expected to decline 
next winter, when the last phase of the repairs programme 
—that of internal redecoration—may be begun. een 
then and now one of the aims of the London Repairs 
Committee should be to make sure, with the full co- 
operation of the police, that labour so urgently needed for 
homes should not be wasted on private decoration obtained 
by back-door methods. For, no matter how many warnings 
and appeals are made, evacuees cannot be depended on to 
stay away from London. Unless every possible repair is done 
during the summer, the Government will bear at least 
Se es for the housing situation in London 

er. : 
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Municipal Elections in France 


The date of the first municipal elections in France 
fixed for the end of this month, is close at hand; and the 
French are now discussing whether the elections ought to 
be postponed or not. One objection against holding them 
now is that the prisoners of war and deportees are just 
starting to return from Germany and that it might be better 
to wait until they are all back. As it will take several months 
before the repatriation is finished this would mean thar 
the first forma!, though incomplete, census of French public 
opinion after liberation would have to be postponed for a 
further period. 

On the whole, the Left is for postponement. It expects 
to win many votes among repatriated Frenchmen and fears 
that the vote of the women, which will be cast for the 
first time in French history, may swing the balance in favour 
of the Right. This fear may or may not be justified ; but 
it is certainly bad policy and poor tactics to build a poli- 
tical argument on any such fear. The women have been 
enfranchised by common agreement ; and the consequences 
of this, pleasant or unpleasant, have to be faced by all 
parties. The absence of prisoners and deportees 1s a much 
more weighty argument. But France is not going to the polls 
to elect a Constituent Assembly that would pass funda- 
mental reforms of national importance. Municipal elections 
will not end the constitutional interregnum, but they will 
give some approximate idea about the state of public 
opinion. Without any such idea France is and will 
continue to be in the dark about her own political condi- 
tion. And so will the world outside. 


On balance, therefore, the argument for the holding of 
elections seems to be more convincing than the objections 
to it. But whatever the result of the vote, it will mirror only 
very dimly the relative strength of the chief political ten- 
dencies. In municipal elections local sympathies and 
animosities eee than views on issues of national import- 
ance swing the balance of the vote. 


* * * 


Liberation in Sight 


The liberation of Holland, held up last autumn, is 
again in progress, and it may not be long before the whole 
of Holland is freed. Holland was conquered by invasion 
from the east and by the action of German parachutists. 
Final liberation again comes from the east, and para- 
chutists have again played an important part. Around 
Enschede, Hengelo and Almelo, there has been relatively 
little damage. Canadian troops, advancing along the railway 
to Groningen, have linked up with the parachutists dropped 
near Meppel, and the German garrison in Holland, est- 
mated at 80,000 men, including a great many administrative 
units, will have great difficulty in escaping. 

But the joys of liberation have again been diminished 
by the Germans’ action in flooding the country. Flooding 
has actually cut the northern province of Friesland in half. 
Another flooded area is the Geld-Vallei which leads to 
Amersfoort. It is quite possible that the German troops will 
retreat from east to west into the area of Amsterdam, the 
Hague and Rotterdam, each of which is surrounded by 
flooded country, and they may try to hold these three towns 
as they are still holding some of the French ports. 

Conditions in southern Holland, which was liberated last 
autumn, have hardly:changed, and the food situation is still 
precarious. But in western Holland, especially in the 
Amsterdam, Utrecht and Rotterdam areas, conditions seem 
to have gone from bad to worse ; and every day’s fighting 
produces further deterioration. 


* * x 


Teachers and the Act 


The annual conference of the National Union of 
Teachers has provided an opportunity for teachers % 
express anxiety for the future of the Butler Act. The pre" 
sidential address gave warning against a “ wave 
cynicism” on the progress of reform from statute 
to classroom. A resolution fol!owed, demanding that the 
leaving age be raised to 15 before a year is out and that 
teachers and buildings should be provided for the purpos¢- 
Such sentiments are admirable, and it is right that teachers 
should be on guard against any whittling away of the pr 
gress that has already been achieved, on paper, in the Act. 

At the same time, the buoyant enthusiasm of their _ 
appears to lack the ballast of fact.. No attempt was ™ 
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at the conference to explain how the desired ends could, in 
concrete terms, be achieved. To take buildings alone, the 
situation at the moment is that schools have to be rebuilt 
and extended to provide for the équivalent of about 640,000 
upils—if damaged schools are to be rebuilt and room 
made for children up to the age of 15. Between now and 
next April, there will be, according to the Minister of 
Works, an average of 50,000 workers available for schools, 
hospita's and other public buildings. It seems unlikely 
that so small a labour force would be eaual to the task. 
Even the panacea of prefabrication can, apparently, give 
jittle help ; the cost to local authorities would be prohibi- 
tive and the same difficulties of finding the extensive sites 
would be bound to crop up. There has, at any rate, been 
no sign of planning in this direction from either the NUT 
or the Ministry of Education. 


Consequent'y, it is possible to disagree with the teachers 
when they claim that anything less than their demands 
will bring shame on the whole country, without in the least 
belittling their motives. Scepticism over an optimistic pro- 
gramme need not, in present circumstances, be confused 
with cynicism for the final ideal. Later, when the labour 
budget is not so tight, there will be every justification for 
violent criticism if the Ministry fails to show a pretty turn 
of speed in practical reform. But, for the present, it is 
better not to overstate the case. 

Meanwhile, an announcement has been made of re- 
organisation within the Ministry of Education “ to facilitate 
administration under the Act.” The department is to be 
divided into four distinct branches (besides the Welsh 
department and the medical branch) whiclr will be con- 
cerned respectively with schools, further education, the 
supply and training of teachers, and information, research 
and public relations. 


* * * 


The Case of the Missing Poles 


The Russo-Polish drama has been enriched by an 
episode worthy of a detective story. Last week, the Polish 
Government in London officially announced that its repre- 
sentatives in Poland and the leaders of the political parties 
had disappeared after an interview with a high Soviet 
officer, Colonel-General Ivanov, and that they “had given 
no sign of life” ever since. The: Polish communiqué was 
so worded as to suggest, in a rather vague manner, that 
the Polish leaders had been either shot or imprisoned by 


- the Russians. 


However, this suggestion was soon contradicted by a 
report that the “ missing” Polish personalities had arrived 
in Moscow to negotiate with the Russians on the forma- 
tion of a new Provisional Government in Poland. The 
substance of the report seems to have been generally 
accepted as true, but the British Government has dis- 
claimed any knowledge of the incident. 

If it is true that Mr Molotov is attempting to reach a 
bilateral agreement with the authorised representatives of 
all Polish parties, then the Russian procedure is very odd 
mdeed. The Crimean Conference entrusted the task of 
setting up a new Polish Government (or of “ broadening ” 
the Warsaw Administration) to a Commission of Three, on 
which Mr Molotov sits with the British and American 
Ambassadors. A Russian attempt to reach a direct agree- 
ment with the Poles may be prompted by understandable 
motives. The Russians may wish to demonstrate that they 
can come to terms with their neighbour without any pres- 
sure from the other Allied Powers. Even so, one might ask 
what purpose has been served by the long deliberations 
over the Polish issue at Yalta if the decisions agreed upon 
by the Big Three are so spectacularly obviated by the 
Aussians. The hope may, however, still be entertained that 
if the Russians reach agreement with the Poles in bilateral 
negotiations they will submit its terms to the Allied Com- 
mission for approval. The purpose of the inter-Allied dis- 
cussions about Poland is, after all, to bring about agree- 
ment between the Poles and the Russians. But perhaps 
another melodramatic incident, with an E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim touch, will obscure the prospects of a Polish settle- 
ment once again. 


Exit Plastiras 


The violent Royalist campaign against Gencral Plastiras 
has led the Greek Regent, Archbishop Damaskinos, to 
dismiss the General and to appoint Admiral Voulgaris as 
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Prime Minister. The campaign against Plastiras reached 
a climax last week, when the Greek press published a letter 
written by the General in 1941, from which one m ght 
deduce that his attitude towards the Axis was then slightly 
ambiguous. The content of that letter had been well known 
before and its publication now was hardly more than a 
pretext. The real motive for the change in the Government 
was given quite frankly by the Greek Regent when he 
declared that the speeding up of the plebiscite—a demand 
now raised by Royalists and opposed by parties of the 
Centre and Left—ought to be the chief task of the new 
Government. 

Admiral Voulgaris’s political career had been relatively 
uneventful before he took over the command of the Greek 
Navy during the anti-Royalist revolt in the Middle East 
last year. He suppressed the revolt and came to be hated 
by the Left. His Government is composed of Royalists 
and Republicans in equal numbers. A Republican of a 
moderate Right wing complexion ho'ds the Ministry of 
the Interior, while a Royalist has taken over the Ministry 
of Information—an invaluable instrument of propaganda 
in the pre-plebiscite campaign. 

The political tension in Greece is visibly increasing. 
The EAM has issued several protests against the terror 
applied to its members. It has also repeatedly accused the 
Administration of violating the Varkiza agreement, under 
which the Left Wing guerillas laid down arms. But ELAS 
is now almost certainly unable to stage a revolt against the 
Government. Plots and coups d’état are now more likely 
to be hatched among those Royalist extremists who are 
bent on forcing the pace of the Restoration. 


However, the new conflicts in Greece may well lead to 
serious, and not merely internal, troubles. 
Macedonia, the EAM tends to look for help to the Bul- 
garian Fatherland Front, in which the Communists play 
an important role, and also to Marshal Tito’s movement 
across the Jugoslav frontier. The Macedonian EAM may 
well play with the idea of Macedonian separatism. The 
idea has never been quite abandoned, even after Bulgaria’s 
surrender to the Allies; and the autonomous Macedonia 
within the framework of Marshal Tito’s federated Jugo- 
slavia may have some. attraction for dissatisfied elements 
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in Greek Macedonia. Significantly enough, the protests and 
the grievances of the Greek Macedonian Left are being 
given wide publicity in Soviet propaganda, which has now 
broken the silence it maintained during the Greek civil 
wat. 


* * * 


Requisitioning in Bournemouth 


A housing incident at Bournemouth has attracted a 
great deal of notice in the press. A number of tenants of 
furnished flats were served with eviction notices by their 
landlords, presumably because they could get higher rents 
from holiday-makers. On receiving representations from the 
Mayor of Bournemouth, the Minister of Health intervened 
and granted the local authority special requisitioning powers 
to take over the premises. This was actually the first case 
of its kind, though a case at Leeds about two years ago 
provided some kind of precedent for the Minister’s action. 
But in view ef the scarcity of holiday accommodation it 
would not be surprising if other seaside resorts underwent 
the same experience, and Bournemouth’s local authority 
has set a valuable example. ~~ 

Requisitioning powers were granted to the Minister of 
Health under the wartime Defence Regulations, and there- 
fore they have no application to normal peacetime con- 
ditions. They were originally intended to apply to the 
requisitioning of accommodation for special categories of 
people, such as the bombed-out and homeless, but were 
recently extended to cover more general purposes. Tenants 
of furnished lettings haye no redress against the threat of 
eviction, being bound only by their terms of contract, 
though they can, of course, complain to local authorities or 
lodge a prosecution in the event of extortionate rent being 
charged. Under the Rent Restrictions Acts, standard rent 
is defined for unfurnished lettings, but not in respect of 
furnished lettings. : 

The whole position seems very unsatisfactory, and it is 
to be hoped that it will be cleared up by the Ridley Rent 
Control Committee, whose Report is due to be published 
within a fortnight. The Ridley Committee has wide terms 
of reference, which include rent control of furnished as well 
as unfurnished premises. Previous Rent Committees have 
heen baffled by this problem as they have found it impossible 
to apply common rent standards to furnished premises. In 
view of the shortage of all classes of accommodation it will 
be unfortunate if means to prevent profiteering of the 
Bournemouth description cannot be found. 


* *, * 
Abnormal Earnings 


The Select Committee on National Expenditure, that 
faithful watchdog of the public purse, has turned its atten- 
tion to the abnormal earnings of certain workers on 
Government contracts. In its third report of the session it 
gives some startling examples, which have been made 
much of in the press. Women dilutees in an aircraft repair 
firm, earning the “rate for the job” after training, aver- 
aged {15 12s. 8d. for weeks in which a full week was 


worked, one woman averaging as much as £24 8s. 6d. In 


the week before Easter 1944, twelve dockers engaged in 
unloading Government stores at a northern port averaged 
£38 16s. 10d., while one man reached the high figure of 
£46 17s. 9d. In a third case, a dispute arose over the timing 
of an operation in an aircraft factory, which was referred to 
arbitration. Though the test of hours actually taken pro- 
duced an average of 333 hours per aircraft, ‘the arbitrator 
awarded 135 hours as “fair and equitable.” 

Such instances are admittedly exceptional, as the 
Ministry of Labour’s biennial survey of industrial earn- 
ings shows. The dockworkers’ average in a week in July, 
1944, was £6 8s. 8d., and that of aircraft workers was 
£7 19s. 11d. However, as the Select’ Committee points out, 
the existence of pockets of highly-paid workers may cause 
a sense of grievance among the overwhelming number of 
less fortunate workers, as well as leading to inflated costs 
of production. Further, there will be an inevitable drop in 
€arnings when war contracts terminate and the abnormal 
oe such as —— ee work, disappear 
and workers revert to rates. is is bound to 
industrial trouble. ee 

. 


But what is more to the point than instances of abnormal 
earnings, which will adjust themselves at the end of the 
war, are the Committee’s criticisms of the slow i 


of the negotiating machinery. It took from August, 1941, 
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(when the Ministry of Aircraft Production originally com. 
plained of the high costs of production of the aircraft repair 
firm referred to above), until April, 1944, to secure agreement 
to reduce the rates. The Committee therefore suggests thar 
piece rates fixed before production starts shou.d be pro. 
visional and subject to review in the light of experien 
and, further, that the Government department concerned 
should take the initiative in securing revisions and not wait 
for employers or workers to move. Finally, it appeals for 
the co-operation of both parties by speeding up negoti- 
ations and by observing agreements once they are reached. 

The Select Committee’s report, though it confines itself 
to the detailed cases, emphasises the need for an exami- 
nation of the whole problem of wages and negotiating 
machinery, which has been evaded by the Government 
throughout the war, and will not now become easier to deal 
with in an atmosphere of reviving party politics. 


x * * 


School Meals - , 


Draft regulations have been made, which, in accordance 
with Section 49 of the Education Act of 1944, impose a 
duty on local education authorities to provide a school meals 
service within their areas. When family allowances are 
established, dinner and milk in schools will be free for all 
children, and some light on what these allowances in kind 
will be worth is given by the regulations. The charge payable 
by the parents in the meantime is not to exceed the cost of 
food, but the minimum charge will probably be 4d. for 
a dinner in a primary or secondary school and 34d. in a 
nursery school, on the assumption that a suitable 
meal will cost at least theseamounts in food alone. Thus 
for a child over five the provision of meals, five days a 
week, will be 1s. 8d. a week for forty weeks in a year, or 
£3 6s. 8d. a year. Milk is to be provided to the extent of 
not less than one-third of a pint daily, but the amount 
eventually envisaged is two-thirds of a pint. The present 
retail price of two-thirds of a pint of milk is 3d., which gives 
an additional 1s. 3d. a week for forty weeks, or £2 103. a 
year. If local authorities arrange for meals and milk to be 
provided in the holidays, the value of these allowances in 
kind will be correspondingly greater. 

The total of 2s. 11d. a week for milk and meals is the 
value of the allowances to the family. The cost to the nation 
is far greater because of the very high overheads. In the 
family allowances debate Sir William Beveridge quoted a 
figure of £20 million for overheads to provide meals costing, 
in food, £40 million. It is not clear how-much of this is non- 
recurrent capital expenditure, but even so the running costs 
must be very high. The draft regulations prescribe that an 
authority should provide a fully qualified school meals 
organiser, and adequate staff, other than teachers, for pre- 
paring and serving the meals and for washing-up, whose 
salaries and wages will presumably have to be paid during 
the holidays. ; 

There is thus every justification for the regulation calling 
attention to the need for economy. On the other hand, it 
cannot be too strongly emphasised that the purchase of poor 
food is not an economy and that this regulation is not 
inconsistent with another regulation laying down that the 
meals are to be decently cooked and served and the dietary 
well-balanced and varied. Nowhere perhaps is English 
cooking seen at its worst than in institutions, and now that 
a national meals service is to be inaugurated, it may be hoped 
that adults’ memories of watery cabbage and stodgy 
puddings, provided in endless monotony for their 
dinners, will not be revived. 


* * * 
Argentine Record 


This week’s recognition of the Argentine Governm 
by the other twenty American republics was accompanie 
by the British Government’s decision to resume diplomatc 
relations with Argentina. Similar moves have been made by 
France, Canada and Holland. This concerted resumpwon 
of relations is the outcome of Argentina’s declaration of wa! 
against Germany and Japan and its adherence to the Act 
of Chapultepec. 

General Farrell was the third President to assume = 
in the Argentine military regime which ousted the Castile 


Government in June, 1943. Six months later, when the | 


seizure of power by a Bolivian nationalist junta revealed the 
danger of Axis support for Latin American revolutionary 
forces, the remaining republics, working through their werd 
mittee for Political Defence, evolved and put into org 
the principle of non-recognition. For the duration *f sine 
war it was agreed that Governments established by 
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should not be recognised prior to proof of their adherence 
to inter-American defence pledges. By June, 1944, Bolivia 
was considered to have met this test and its revolutionary 
Government was recognised. Meantime, in Argentina, 
there appeared to be a conflict within the ranks of the 
military clique over the desirability of a break with the 
Axis, and the break, when it came, brought the downfall of 
General Ramirez, who had succeeded General Rawson three 
days after the original coup. He was supplanted by General 
Farrell, and Colonel Peron, mainspring of the military 
clique, emerged as Vice-President. Under his open leader- 
ship Fascist tendencies became more pronounced, and 
recognition was withdrawn by almost all the remaining 
republics. The United States Ambassador was withdrawn, 
and the British Ambassador was also recalled “to avoid 
misunderstanding.” Argentina was left with practically no 
diplomatic representatives of the United Nations. 

It is with the same Government that relations are now 
being resumed. President Farrell’s recent declarations, 
officially interpreted as “a re-orientation of policy,” conform 
to the formula of “ hemispheric solidarity.” But before the 
new policy will satisfy the Argentine democratic opposition,” 
now being led by exiles in Montevideo, it will have to be 
reflected in domestic affairs. 


x * * 
Strike in Sweden 


An important strike, involving half the workers em- 
ployed in the Swedish mining and metal industries, is still 
unsettled and is likely to have important repercussions in 
the political and social development of the country after 
the war. The 125,000 workers concerned have been out on 
strike since February 5th, ostensibly over a wages dispute. 
Real wages, it is true, are lower than before the war, in 
spite of higher employment, but this is because the trade 
unions had agreed with the government to help in keeping 
down the high cost of manufacturing substitutes to replace 
imports. Moreover, economic causes have been reinforced 
by changes in the political background. Trade unions have 
grown much stronger during the war—in 1944 they num- 
bered a membership of 1,030,000 out of a total population of 
only 6,500,000. They have also come more under the 
influence of the political Left. As in the Riksdag, the repre- 
sentation of the Communists has increased, and their 
influence has been particularly strong in the Metalworkers’ 
Union concerned in the present strike. 

The breakdown of negotiations which preceded the strike 
caused particular disappointment in Sweden, where a 
pioneer system of voluntary arbitration was established 
long before the last war and where, since 1928, special 
arbitration’ courts have been set up under state control. 
The present strike is one of the most important in recent 
Swedish history, and, while unemployment over the last 
ten years has been high (at one time 20 per cent of trade 
union membership), the arbitration system, so far as strikes 
and lock-outs are concerned, has until now worked well 
and there has been a fairly steady decline in the number 
of workers involved each year. 


The strike is only one ifdi¢ation of the growing import- 
ance of the trade union movement in Sweden. In politics, 
the demands of the movement may well lead to comprehen- 
Sive legislation to unify sickness and unemployment insur- 
ance, which at present are organised on a local and yolun- 
tary basis, into a compulsory national system. A Bill for 
the provision of state-financed family allowances is also in 
Preparation. Other points in the trade union programme, 
published last spring, demand a policy of free international 
trade, full employment and the nationalisation of industry. 
The latter is particularly urged in the case of the iron- 
mining industry in the north, which in any case would 
come under full state ownership by 1947. The implications 
of such a policy are particularly important in the light of 
existing commitments on the national exchequer. The 
country is committed to large-scale expenditure on Scan- 
dinavian relief, and the heavy defence programme will not 
be completed until 1947. In addition, much wartime capital 
investment will become superfluous with the resumption of 
trade. It remains to be seen whether the trade union move- 
ment and its political supporters will be able to gain 
acceptance of a large additional expenditure on social 
Projécts as soon as they would wish. 


* * * 


Speaking Your Mind 


In’a world in which freedom is beset, suffering more 
from those who claim to be its friends than from those 
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who are avowedly hostile, any small assertion of your right 
to speak your mind is especially welcome. Particularly when 
you find that you can even speak freely about a solicitor. 

A man wished to become tenant of a house and inno- 
cently thought that a reference from a solicitor would be 
of assistance in attaining that end. But it happened that 
the landlord and the solicitor were known to each other, 
and, when the prospective tenant produced the reference, 
the landlord gave tongue remarkably freely. “You have 
got one (meaning a reference) from that X. It is 
quite worthless. His very calling as a solicitor makes him 
write whatever suits his client best. Damn it, he would sue 
his grandmother for 7s. 6d.” One can well believe that the 
prospective tenant was both surprised and mortified at this 
outburst. Harsh words such as these naturally reached the 
solicitor’s ears and an action for slander against the land- 
lord resulted. But the solicitor’s action was dismissed and 
the Court of Appeal has upheld the decision. 

The laws of defamation in this country are in a curious 
state. If you write and publish defamatory words of anyone 
you may be sued whether the words cause any damage - 
to the person of whom you write or not. But if you confine 
your defamation to speech (which is slander), for the injured 
party to recover damages he must show that he has suffered 
some actual: damage or, amongst other things, prove that 
the words were defamatory of him in the way of his pro- 
fession. In other words, you may say that a solicitor cheats 
at golf but not that he juggles with his client’s money. No 
one can say that our present laws of defamation are satis- 
factory, but we are becoming so mealy-mouthed im the 
expression of our views that any reminder of the little 
freedom we possess is something of a ray of sunshine. 


Shorter Notes 


On Tuesday, Mr Churchill issued the following table 
showing casualties to all ranks of the British Commonwealth 
and Empire Forces up to February 28, 1945:— 


































Killed 
and Died soot Prisoners | 
of Missing | Wounded of Wart Total 
Wounds 
United Kingdom*... . 216,287 | 30,967 255,142 183,242 
SI cat is cee teu ° 31,439 4,163 45,251 8,367 
ustralia 6,955 35,595 25,276 
New Zealand 934 8,501 
South Africa 512 14,629 
BM cs Sveddeeesiace 13,327 79,701 
Colonies 14,014 6,754 





422,476 326,470 








*Including men from overseas serving in these forces. tInchding, except 
for Australia and the Colonies, those repatriated or who have escaped. 
* 


Casualties through enemy action suffered by merchant 
seamen and civilians during the same period are as follows: 


MERCHANT SEAMEN 


Deaths (including deaths presumed in missing ships) 30,179 
Internees ....... Lows wes mwoeee gid aeeesberecteeeve 3,982 
Total x is..0 cé reds eae reailsitaierd 34,161 


CIvILIAN CASUALTIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 





Killed (including missing, believed killed).........--. 59,793 
Injured and detained in hospital.........--+++++-++++ 84,749 
WOU ee ak lest eeaneee 144,542 





SWEDEN 


 SKANDINAVISKA 


: BANKEN 


Central Offices at Goteborg, Stockholm 
and Malmo 


CABLES (FOR ALL, OFFICES AND BRANCHES 
SKANDINAVBANK 


“y,™ore than counterbalanced by subsidies. 
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Letters to 
The Problem of Germany 


SiR,—While it seems certain, as you mention in the last 
of this interesting series of articles, that “ there can be very 
few Germans left, even to-day, who have any illusions 
about the profitability of war,” many may still connect un- 
profitability only with the losing of wars—an obvious truth, 
always maintained. Modern methods, however, make 
winning a war unprofitable too ; indeed, the victorious side 
may “lose” more than the vanquished. (The short dura- 
tion, and the very definite objective, of the wars for the 
unification of Germany have probably helped to cloud this 
fact for its people.) Since wars are begun with the idea 
of being won, it might be useful to emphasise this aspect ; 


‘and for this, Allied losses—for instance, casualties, persons 


displaced, homes destroyed, living standards reduced and 

art treasures ruined—in other words, the sufferings of the 

victors, might, if vividly depicted in posters, pictures 

charts, play an important part in reorientating the German 

people.—Yours faithfully, Ro_F LOWENSTEIN 
London, N.W. 2 


Sir,—A careful study of your four articles leaves one at 
least of your readers persuaded that your vision of a per- 
manently disarmed Germany, content to remember the 
disasters of 1945, and to forget that in.1914 and 1940 she 
was within an ace of being the master of Europe, is unduly 
optimistic, not to say midsummer madness. You cannot 
permanently disarm a vigorous and intelligent people of 
seventy millions. Judged by your own tests, the alternative, 
which you at first somewhat contemptuously rejected, is at 
least more hopeful. 

We are all prejudiced in favour of a united Germany. 
We were all brought up to admire Bismarck’s work, even 
if we criticised some of his methods. We all half-admired 
the consummate skill of Hitler’s evil genius. We see now 
the resu't. Germany has been merged in Prussia. Prussia, 
not Germany, is the real, Perhaps the implacable, enemy. 

Our first business is to disarm Germany. So far we are 
all agreed. I leave aside all question of punishment. I 
have no notion how we can effectively punish Hitler and 
Hirhmler and the enormous mass of their followers. We 
don’t want martyrs, and we cannot shoot a quarter of a 
million proved criminals. We can for a time occupy 
Germany ; we can proscribe tanks and planes. But seventy 
million Germans, keenly indignant, will still be there ; and 
physics and chemistry will laugh at our omniscience. Surely 
then to divide Germany into seven or eight independent 
states—Prussia, Bavaria, Austria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, 
Baden, Hanover and Westphalia—and to police them for 
five years, wou'd be no harder than to police the un- 
divided Reich ; would give far more opénings for tact and 
generosity ; would be no more likely to offend ,the feelings 
and interests of the great powers ; would be far easier to 
maintain for the time and far more likely to strike root. 

It is quite true that Prussia, even without Silesia and 
Westphalia, or Hanover, and the stolen parts of Saxony, 
would still be far the most powerful state. She would not 
be the richest, and her power of attraction would be far less. 
— Nowe “aan —_— each start with traditions 
and a history, and might well develop a healthy and, if 
tactfully treated, a friendly life of it own. r 

That way at least peace seems possible ; the other way 
war seems certain. You do not claim that your own scheme 
is perfect. I plead that before it is too late the alternative 
should be fairly considered.—Yours faithfully. 

Cowbridge, Glamorgan G. L. Bruce 


The Budget 


Sir,—I wish I could see any hope of your forecast of 
reduced taxation being realised on April 24th ; but, if it 
cannot be, ‘there are some modest proposals I might put 
forward. First, lower EPT to 80 per cent, which is the 
true yield even now, because 20 per cent has to be given 
back after the war for capital expenditure. Secondly, lower 
the rate of income-tax on the first £165 of “taxable 
income” to $s. » vhirdly, abolish the duties on sugar and 

beef and veal, which bring in no real revenue, being 
After this, a 


é 
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the Editor 


Chancellor might turn his attention to the purchase tax and 
the beer duty. On the other hand, he ought to lower the 
point of total exemption for single persons «to £80; at 
present it is £110, though married men begin to pay at 


14I. 

T might add that post-war credits are not “ Revenue,” but 
compulsory, interest-free Loans. Also, that the table giving 
the various National Debt totals has a note—“ National 
Savings Certificates are shown at issue price, exclusive of 
accrued interest.”—Yours faithfully, 


Cambridge J. E. ALLen 


The Reid Report 


_ Sir—At the end of your interesting article (in The 
Economist of April 7th), you suggest that, in supplying 
the capital necessary for the reconstruction of the coal 
industry, the Government would acquire a majority of 
shares in mining concerns, and so bring about a kind of 
nationalisation without tears. 

This suggestion is highly ingenious, but what real advan- 
tages does it offer? The regrouping of the industry into 
managerial units, which are appropriate to technical condi- 
tions, must precede new investment, and powers of com- 
pulsion will be required to secure the regrouping. Powers of 
compulsion might also be necessary to make the mining 
companies accept the capital which would destroy their 
independence. Therefore, this proposal does not seem likely 
to meet with less hostility on the part of mineowners, or less 
political difficulties, than-more straightforward methods of 
nationalisation. 

Nor does the proposal suggest any real solution of the 
problem of reorganising the industry. Either the Govern- 
ment owns less than §0 per cent of the shares in a particular 
concern, in which case it has merely put public money at the 
disposal of that concern without public responsibility ; 
or it owns more than 50 per cent of the shares, in which 
case it is faced with all the problems which would arise 
under nationalisation, such as the problem of deciding the 
principles on which directors ‘should be chosen, and the 
policy to be pursued in respect of production and prices, with 
the additional problem of deciding what regard should be paid 
to the interests of the minority of private shareholders. It 
certainly does not seem to be the appropriate way to secure 
“business principles of operation.” 

Nor does the proposal seem to present any technical 
advantages. Indeed, it would be absurd to be obliged to 
allocate capital between different concerns in such a way 
as to secure §1 per cent of the shares in each, instead of in the 
way which is most efficaciocs in raising the efficiency of the 
industry. ; 

Finally, when “there is no time to be lost,” such a long- 
drawn process of acquiring control over the industry scarcely 
seems equal to the occasion.—Yours faithfully, 


JOAN ROBINSON 
Cambridge 


A Progressive Business 


Sir,—Your most interesting article raises a poull 
which leads far beyond the problems of the sweets 
industry. Many manufacturers and trade associations 
are in the habit of complaining about the excessive 
costs of retail distribution, but at the same time add 
these costs by granting most liberal gross profit margins © 
retailers. As you rightly suggest, they should have it = 
their power to reduce the rlumber of retail outlets by 
squeezing out less efficient retailers through allowing smaller 
gross profit margins. But it is not, as you seem to imply, 
“tenderness” which prevents manufacturers from doing 
so. Under a system of retail price-competition the problem 
of margins would not arise. The less efficient retailer W 
not be able to make a profit at the lower prices the more 
efficient one would be content with, and would have © 
become either more efficient or leave business. Where, 
however, the price of consumers’ goods is fixed or maln- 
tained by manufacturers and trade associations, and wher¢ 
thereby the more efficient trader is prevented from passiné 
on to the consumer his lower distributive costs, 2 V°TY 
different position arises. a 

The interest of manufacturers is no longer concentrat 
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on supplying retailers who can sell most cheaply and thereby 
attracting most customers. Instead of this, it is simply the 
maximum turnover of the rank and file of traders which 
absorbs their interest, and as the fixed-price branded article 
(apart from quantity bonuses) requires uniformity of the 
gross profit margin, this margin has to be fixed according 
to the less efficient, if not the least efficient, retailer. Under 
this system manufacturers may still compete individually 
in margins in order to attract retailers ; or else they may 
come tO ameagreement about a uniform level of the dis- 
count. In the latter case the gross profit margin is driven 
upwards, for too small a margin would simply help out- 
siders of the combine to underbid its members by granting 


more liberal discounts. The high margins conceded to. 


retailers by manufacturers are simply the compensation 
granted for disallowing retail price competition. Speaking 
from the pedestal of national economy manufacturers are 
apt to deplore high distributive costs and the multiplicity of 
retail outlets, but their restrictive price policy debars them 
from taking the necessary steps to meet the evil.—Yours 
faithfully, HERMANN LEvy 
Richmond, Surrey 


Post-War Taxes 


Sir,—Referring to your comments on Purchase Tax, 
there might be some measure of agreement as to its con- 
tinuance, for a reasonable time, on purely luxury goods ; 
but certainly not either in its present cumbersome and 
expensive form or, so far as its maximum incidence is 


concerned, on the present arbitrarily selected range of. 


goods. What sense of justice is there, for example, in im- 
posing the full rate (100 per cent) on all articles made of 
leather, including handbags and document cases—articles 
for eevryday use in which leather, as opposed to other 
materials, is an economy? 

But one of the most serious effects of the present method 
of application is the adverse effect upon our export trade 
with America. The incidence of Purchase Tax, including 
the “uplift” on the manufacturer’s price which the 
Customs authorities deem necessary to bring the basis up 
to the wholesale level, and which, in some cases, is as high 
as 25 per cent (involving a maximum tax of 125 per cent 
on the producer’s price) is, under USA law, necessarily 
taken into account by the American Customs authorities in 
computing the value for import duty. It is known that this 
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effect of the chosen method of application was pointed 
out to the British Government, not only by British export- 
ing interests but also by the American authorities, before 
the tax was introduced ; but advice was ignored. The result 
is that so long as Purchase Tax is applied, by the present 
method, at the wholesale level, it will be obstructive to 
any efforts to increase exports to the USA in the very lines 
which we are best qualified to sell there—Yours faithfully, 
JOHN W. WATERER 

Clerkenwell, E.C.1 


Peacetime Nurseries 


S1R,—I was glad to observe from your issue of March 17th 
that you realise the need for day nurseries after the war, but 
you suggest that they will be wanted only for children under 
two. That is not the case, and they will be required for all 
children under school age. 

Satisfactory nursery schools. cannot be created overnight 
merely by changing the name of a nursery, excluding 
children under two, and taking away the matron now in 
charge. Nursery schools depend for their value entirely on 
the specially trained nursery school teachers in charge. These 
teachers are in very short supply, the training is three years, 
and the development of the nursery school service, if it is to 
be worthy of the name, must necessarily be slow. Day 
nurseries must therefore continue to be required during the 
transition years for this reason alone; while their 
value as a means of mitigating the distress which must in- 
evitably accompany the acute housing shortage can hardly 
be over-estimated. 

Taking the long-term view, nursery schools, as an educa- 
tional service, must depend for their success on the regular 
daily attendance of the children. Day nurseries, apart from 
that such a daily service will be available to all mothers, or 
that all mothers will desire it. Day nurseries, apart from 
their use for mothers at work or in emergency, can provide 
that occasional relief and help for mothers which is so neces- 
sary. They provide for the welfare of the children through 
the welfare of the mother ; and so far from taking away their 
responsibilities, put the mothers in a position to carry out 
those responsibilities—Yours faithfully, 


C. H. NATHAN 


Chairman, National Society of Children’s 


London, W.1 Nurseries 


AMERICAN SURVEY 





Preview at Mexico City 


(From an American Correspondent) 


"[ BREE main points agreed on at the Mexico ‘City 
Inter-American conference (of 20 American countries, 
for Argentina was not present), deserve the most careful 
attention. First: the Act of Chapultepec and its relation 
to the United Nations charter. Second: the action con- 
cerning Argentina. Third: economic resolutions which 
recognise the responsibility of the United States for Latin 

American economies. 
The argument whether the Act of Chapultepec conflicts 
with the Dumbarton Oaks proposals amounts to this: 
May regional organisations settle conflicts without the 
Security Council taking a hand until the conflict spills 
over beyond regional limits? Senator Austin interprets the 
word “international,” used in the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
Posals to describe the nature of disputes to be taken 
Cognisance of by the Security Council, to mean disputes 
involving countries other than those within a regional 
organisation such. as the Inter-American system. Pravda’s 
attack on Mr Walter Lippmann’s idea of an Atlantic Com- 
munity demonstrates that the Russian line sticks to Mr 
Litvinov’s principle that peace is indivisible. Speaking 
Privately, Sefior Lombardo Toledano, the Mexican labour 
leader and president of the CTAL (the Confederation of 
Latin American Workers), condemned the Act of Chapul- 
tepec for its exclusiveness. The Latin American countries 
the principle that regional disputes be 


settled within the regional organisation. They proved the 
point at Mexico City by rejuvenating and vastly increas 
ing the effectiveness of the Pan American Union; with 
this shot in the arm, what had become a repository for 
ratified treaties and dreary statistical tables takes on new 
meaning as a secretariat of the regional inter-American 
system. The San Francisco conference will have to clarify 
the point whether all disputes require the intervention of 
the Security Council and whether the unanimous deci- 
sion of the permanent members (implying the veto of any 
one of them) is required in the settlement of regional 
disputes. mt 

The question seemed somehow academic at Mexico City. 
Delegates and many correspondents felt that since the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals were described as “ explor- 
atory” only, and the Act of Chapultepec is a concrete 
expression of what the American nations desire, this con- 
crete formulation of a co-operative procedure should be 
accepted as taking precedence. But the point becomes the 
more important the more apparent it becomes that the 
Dumbarton Oaks proposals are only ostensibly explor- 
atory, and in fact represent the final take-it-or-leave-it 
decisions of the sponsoring Big Four. _ 

The statement on Argentina adopted at the end of the: 
conference plants the last post in a fencing-in of Argentine: 
aggression. It is polite and was drafted by the Latin: 
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American nations, but it contains a non-appeasement core 
in its invitation to Argentina to subscribe to decisions of 
Mexico City and take steps to join the United Nations.* 
Despite the insistence on non-appeasement, the fencing-in 
of Argentina, as set at present, is a mechanical means of 
solving a dilemma between the Farrell government and 
the rest of America. And the dilemma is not mechanical, 
but moral and political. Mechanical solutions are fine if 
they are effective. The test of .this one is whether the 
Farrell government falls within a short time after the San 
Francisco conference is over. If it does not fall, then the 
moral and political issue involved becomes doubly per- 
emptory. It is whether, in the light of past experience, the 
system of mass control nowadays called Fascism shall be 
permitted to grow unmolested in Argentina, Facing up to 
that moral and political issue will require courage, and 
unfortunately that human virtue is scarce beyond its purely 
physical manifestations on the battlefields. 

That the moral issue of Farrell-Peron Fascism was not 
faced at Mexico City is partly ascribed to the reluctance 
of Senators Connally and Austin (both advisers to the 
American delegation) to have the primary question of 
the use of force in international affairs brought up on a 
test case of secondary importance. Both Senators preferred 
to fight the battle on the Senate floor for the principle’s 
primary application—on the issue of the ratification of the 
United Nations charter. Thereafter, once the principle is 
approved, it can be applied to Argentina. The Act of 
Chapultepec, however, is mandatory in Part I, par. 4: 
“That in case . . . there may -be reason to believe that aif 
aggression is being prepared by any state whatsoever. . . 


the states shall consult, etc., and take preventive or coercive 


action as the case warrants.” Courage, of course, would 


again be required to recognise that the aggression was being ° 


prepared. 

The mass of resolutions and recommendations on 
economic matters adopted at the Mexico City conference 
demonstrates as never before the implicit responsibility. of 
the United States for the livelihood and sometimes the well- 

* This. was written before the Argentine declaration of war 


and the recognition of the Argentine Government by Washing- 
ton and London.—EDITor. 
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being of Latin America. This can best be shown by a few 
quotations taken from Resolution XXI on “Economic 
Adjustments of the Hemisphere During the Transition 
Period.” In the preamble a paragraph states: “The inter- 
national trade of the majority of the American nations js 
based upon the ,export of certain basic products which 
determine their purchasing power in foreign markets, the 
ability to meet their foreign financial obligations and in 
general their economic stability.” 

The saving word here is “majority,” for this certainly 
does not apply to the United States ; it does apply to all 
Latin America. The preamble adduces also that during the 
war “many American nations changed and intensified 


‘their ordinary ‘and permanent production,” as though this 


were detrimental. The resolution states in Par. 2 (a) that 
when purchases are reduced on basic products and strategic 
materials (those which were intensified), then the pur. 
chasing country or countries (the United States) “ shall 
adopt through bilateral agreements measures designed to 
minimise, during the transition period, the adverse conse- 
quences to the economy of the countries concerned by an 
orderly adjustment of the procurement contracts or by 
other suitable means.” Note the mandatory “ shall adopt.” 
This resolution declares stockpiling should be kept to a 
minimum “in order to avoid the damaging effect of such 
surpluses on future production and on the level of prices of 
such materials.” This means that price is to remain the 
controlling factor in production, that despite all past ex- 
perience of the effects of unsupplied necessity, transactions 
are to be geared to price. Even US military security is 
subordinated to price. The responsibility tor this clause 
is not entirely that of the Latin American nations. 

The documents concerning economics adopted at Mexico 
City do not contain binding commitments on the part of the 
United States. But while legally they could be rejected, the 
effect on hemisphere relationships would be disastrous if 
the United States were not to live up to its legally vague 
but implicit undertakings. In January, 1942, Mr Sumner 
Welles declared at Rio de Janeiro that Latin American 
nations would fare equally with the people of the US. They 
have in general fared somewhat better. The Mexico City 
speech of Mr Will Clayton, Assistant Secretary of State 
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in charge of economic affairs, was a review of this past US 
performance: in purchasing raw materials at fair prices, 
in supplying consumers’ goods as shipping was available, 
in cushioning economies through Export-Import Bank 
financing etc. And while Mr Clayton’s speech contained 
five references to the absence of congressional authorisation 
for firm commitments, his recital indicated that the past 
performance Ofe the US Government is an earnest of its 
future intentions. Because of his speech, it was possible for 
the United States to avoid binding undertakings to supply 
the capital goods which Latin America desires to buy 
post-war ; nevertheless the commitment was made by im- 
plication in paragraph 4 of Resoiution XX on “ Economic 
Controls in Wartime and the Transition Period.” 


American Notes 


Another Lewis Victory 


Mr John L. Lewis. reached an agreement with the soft 
coal operators a few hours after the Government took over 
control of the mines. The new contract grants an average 
increase Of $1.30 a day to each miner. The approval of the 
War Labor Board is almost certain. 

No matter how the WLB justifies this increase within 
the framework of the elastic Little Steel formula, 
it is quite obvious that in reality the coal leader has broken 
the formula or made it meaningless. His victory will have 
a profound effect on the gentler tactics which the CIO 
leadership in particular have practised during the war. And 
now, with victory in Europe in sight and a good proportion 
of industry apparently on the verge of reconversion, the 


. demands of the workers will grow irresistible. For if it is - 


true that 30 per cent of the resources now being used in 
war production will be transferred to the civilian economy, 
they will insist that the no-strike pledge, to which they 
have been reasonably loyal during the war, is no longer 
necessary for the winning of the war. 

The increase is understood to add about $150 million 2 
year to the cost of producing coal, and it is not known yet 
whether the operators have insisted that a‘l of the increase 
be reflected in coal prices. When Mr William H. Davis 
took over the post of Director of Economic Stabilisation 
he indicated that he would not be bound by the policies 
of his predecessor, Mr Fred M. Vinson. “ Any Economic 
Stabiliser has got to make his own decisions,” Mr Davis 
said then, and here is a large one to make. 

Mr Lewis had moulded the habits of the mine workers 
too well, They had voted overwhelmingly to strike if their 
demands were not met by April 1st, and 80,000 men in the 
soft coal pits actually went out, although Mr Lewis had 
instructed them to stay at their jobs during a 30-day exten- 
sion period to which he had agreed. Ironically, this was one 
of his few concessions to the country’s war effort. 

Mr Lewis abandoned his demands for a royalty of 
IO cents a ton on all coal mined and for the right to 
organise foremen. The increase, averaging $1.30 a day, has 
been secured by giving time-and-a-half for everything over 
seven hours ; by an increase in vacation pay from $50 to 
$75 ; and by a paid 15-minute lunch period. The contract, 
which can be re-opened after March 1, 1946, stipulates 
that no strikes shall be called. while it remains in force. 


* * * 


International Votes 


_. American public opinion, always mercurial, has been 
living through a series of convulsions over the San Fran- 
cisco Conference. But in the last week it has sobered down 
somewhat, largely as a result of Mr Stettinius’ announce- 
ment that the United States will not ask for three votes 
in the General Assembly of the World Organisation. His 
assurance that the conference would not be postponed and 
a Soviet broadcast strongly supporting the Conference and 
its alms helped to dissipate misgivings. . : 
A healthy by-product of the storm was that it gave the 
President an opportunity to make a grand and dramatic 
concession to his opposition. Senator Vandenberg, who 
apparently is the accepted leader of the Republican mem- 
ers of the delegation, came out unequivocally for one vote 
and no more than one for any nation. The Herald-Tribune 
gave him credit for “ restoring Mr Roosevelt’s perspective. 
He displayed rather unexpected grace in his concession 
that, regardless of personal convictions, the delegation was 
morally bound” by the President’s pledge to Marshal 
Stalin, to support the Soviet request for one vote for the 
ine and one for White Russia. On all other matters 
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the delegation, when unanimity is lacking, will reach deci- 
sions by majority vote. 

The excitement over the voting powers in the General 
Assembly was finally thrust into the background by the 
appropriately timed Russian denunciation of the neutrality 
pact with Japan. Comment on this ranged so far and wide 
that editors and broadcasters had to be urged, for military 
reasons, to be moderate in speculation. All but the most 
extreme diehards welcomed the Soviet pronouncement and 
drew the logical conclusion that the Soviet Union intends to 
take an active part in the shaping of the future of East Asia. 

The American delegation to San Francisco has been 
meeting all this week, trying to find areas of agreement. 
The most controversiat subject is probably Senator Vanden- 
berg’s proposal that the Assembly have authority to revise 
any settlements made during the course of the war. The 
Senator has been remarkably preoccupied with a Poland 
that would welcome home General Bor and General Anders 
and it is safe to assume that his eye is focused specifically 
on the political decisions taken since 1939 on Russia’s 
western frontier. The Senator is undoubtedly sincere in 
his attachment to interriational justice. But he is a politician 
and the support of.the electors of Michigan is at least as 
important to him as Russian membership of a new organi- 
sation—which is unlikely to be secured if the Conference 
adopts his amendments. 


\*. : + 


Victory and Reconversion 


Mr James Byrnes’ ‘report, submitted just before he 
resigned from the Directorship of the Office of War Mobili- 
sation and Reconversion, gave the American public some 
reason to be jubilant. Mr Byrnes’ report reviewed the whole 
complex US war economy and its needs; it covered lend- 
lease and foreign relief now and after victory, taxes, trans- 
portation, manpower, food, foreign trade and loans, cartels, 
and even school lunches, ‘But its significance lay in its con- 
centration on the partial reconversion period the 
defeat of Germany and the final defeat of Japan. 

It foreshadowed more pots and pans and automobiles and 
refrigerators and even a small increase in the petrol ration 
soon after “V-E Day.” It promised the abolition of the 
hateful austerity measures; it provided for a reconversion 
programme to go into effect alongside production for the 
war against Japan, which would release $18 billion worth 
of metals and other materials for civilian production; i 
predicted that 30 per cent of the country’s resources now 
used for war production would be freed for civilian use 
within nine months of the end of the war in Europe. The 
report explained in considerable detail how production 
controls would be relaxed to encourage private industry t 
reconvert with the greatest efficiency and speed: it gave 
warning of a brief period of mild unemployment before the 
drop in war production is balanced by the re-establishment 
of peacetime manufacturing and before civilian. customers 
have substituted their own buying power for the Govern- 
ment’s. 

If the average American, reading the OWMR report, was 
not too dazzled by the vision of a new refrigerator to read 
further, he would have found that Mr Byrnes recommended. 
a continuation of price and wage controls during the partial 
reconversion period, and the maintenance of high individual 
and excess profits taxes. Wages, he believes, should rise as 
productivity inevitably will when new war techniques are 
applied to civilian production. 

Mr Byrnes is, perhaps, somewhat over-optimistic in his 
estimates of how much reconversion is possible while equip- 
ping the fighting forces for an all-out Pacific war. Mr J. A. 
Krug, who, as Chairman of the War Production Board, is 
very much involved in carrying out the country’s reconver- 
sion, has announced that the OWMR report reflects the 
policy of the WPB, But an atmosphere of caution is to be 
detected in his statement and he stresses rather more than 
necessary the fact that the proposed programme must be 
considered tentative, that it would be continuously revised 
to fit the needs of a constantly changing war situation. 


* * * 


The Senate and Manpower 


The Senate, brushing aside Mr Roosevelt’s strongly 
worded appeal, has rejected, by a vote of 46 to 29, the com- 
promise manpower Bill which had been drafted by a com- 
bined House-Senate Conference and had previously been 
passed by the House, Senator Johnson, one of the authors 


of the compromise legislation, blamed the Byrnes Mobilisa- . 


tion and Reconversion report, with its emphasis on recon- 
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version, for the death of the Bill. He exaggerated, of course, 
for the Bill, which combined the strong features of the 
House and Senate Bills, was never given much chance in 
the Senate. This was manpower legislation with some teeth 
in it and the Senate was not prepared to take it. When 
Senator Johnson himself lined up in the opposition any 
chance the Bill might have had disappeared. 

The Bill would have given the government power to en- 
force ceilings on the number of workers any plant could 
employ and would have compelled workers to stay in essen- 
tial jobs, with penalties of fines up to $10,000 or imprison- 
ment. ie 

The Senators have given many reasons for resisting man- 
power legislation: the war production record, which on the 
face of it is certainly creditable; strong opposition from man- 
agement and right-wing labour; the belief that strong 
legislation could be avoided by the device of giving the 
War Manpower Commission statutory authority; the revela- 
tions by Senator Mead’s Special Committee to investigate 
the National Defence Programme that, while the Army 
and Navy were pressing for National Service legislation, 
their own Navy yards and arsenals, with high labour priori- 
ties, were guilty of shocking labour hoarding ; and the blind 
conviction of men like Senator Morse, that there never was 
a manpower shortage. When Mr Byrnes placed before the 
Senators the spectre of peacetime controls, their case against 
manpower legislation was complete. 

The Senators sent the bill back to conference and prob- 
able oblivion. Now the War Manpower Commission, which 
recently announced a need for 350,000 workers in essential 
industry within the next six months, must shift for itself. 


* * . 


Pacific Bases 


A clash between the State Department and the Navy 
may be the result of a speech by Admiral Ernest J. King, 
the Commander-in-Chief, strongly advocating that the 
United States retain control of the Pacific bases won during 


the war and paid for by “ the sacrifice of American blood,”. 


and that these bases be given meaning by a strong post-war 
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fleet “ready for action.” How long, he asked, can the 
United States afford to continue a cycle of fighting ang 
building and winning and giving away? 

No one can quarrel with a belief that the United State 
must have bases for security, and it would be ridiculous to 
propose destroying the great naval power built up during 
the war. But other American voices are recalling, as Admiral 
King did not, that America’s Allies also are interested jp 
how Pacific security is organised, Australian blood mingled 
with American in the Solomons and New Guinea; the 
contribution the Filipinos have made certainly gives them 
priority interest in the future defence of their islands, The 
French, who contributed New Caledonia as a base under 
the Gaullist movement, to which the US Government was 
not even friendly at the time, have not lost interest in that 
possession. : 


There has also been a tendency to question the timing 
of the Admiral’s pronouncement, immediately before the 
San Francisco Conference, where the American delegation 
will support the State Department policy that captured 
Pacific bases should be incorporated into a structure of inter- 
national trusteeship. In terms of security, this means that 
the United States could build and maintain bases on 
strategically and tactically placed islands, certainly not on 
every captured atoll and island harbour, and that the 
United States would be responsible, in the control of these 
islands, to an international body. America can hardly depart 
from the trusteeship principle for itself and sponsor it for 
others, and it will undoubtedly utilise bases as a means of 
demonstrating faith in the international organisation. 


It is quite clear, then, that the Navy view is at variance 
with the theories of the State Department, and the fact that 


the President supports the trusteeship principle does not 


mean that the Navy Department is incapab‘e of embarrass- 
ing the State Department. Public opinion listens to the pro- 
fessional soldiers and sailors, and Navy spokesmen could 
conceivably gain enough public support for their attitude 
to make an issue of it—perhaps more of an issue than is 
really involved in the practical difference between possession 
and trusteeship. 





ABRIDGED REPORT 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Canada with Limited Liability) 


SIXTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 


The results of the 
lowered net income. bour costs rose sharpi 
by the National War Labour Board, while tra 
levels. Working expenses, with taxes, took a larger proportion of the gross earnings 
than in any year since the completion of the Company's. transcontinental line. 

The fifth year of the war in Europe, with its decisive attacks upon the enemy, placed 
additional burdens and exacting responsibilities on transportation agencies. The 
Company was called upon to handle an unprecedented woldnw of traffic, ton miles of 
freight carried and passenger miles transported exceeding those In the previous record 
year, 1943, by approximately 10%. That this was accomplished notwithstanding the 
problems created by war-time conditions—shortages 7 manpower, equipment and 
materials as well as restrictions of various eee ares evidence of efficient discharge 
by the Company of its share of the responsibilities. 


INCOME ACCOUNT 


1944 


ear's operations were marked by increased gross earnings and 
as a result of the e award granted 
¢ rates remained at 








Gross Earnings ie 5 “ .. $318,871 ,034 
Working Expenses (including taxes) .. 275,711,370 
Net Earnings .: i 58 : : : : ie -. $43,159,664 
Other income . ‘ : OE) diy 12,371,315 
$55,530,979 
Fixed Charges . 20,831.149 
Net Income .. ee a * be ; 3. os - $34,699,830 
Dividends: 
Preference Stock— 2% paid August 1, 1944  .. $2,521,394 - 
2% payable February 1, 1945 2,521,391 
$5,042,782 
Ordinary Stgck—- 2% paid December 1, 1944 700, 
: 11,742,782 
Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account .. . $22,957,048 
Siac 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1943 a oa se se +. $231,234,218 
Dividend of 2 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock, deciared from the earnings 








of the year 1943, paid March 31, 1944 .. 6,700,000 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 31, $224,534,218 
1944.. a bs ag i> ve am re +. $22,957,048 - 

Amount received from Great Northern Railway Company 
for release from obligations under joint section -. 4,500,000 
Portion of steamship insurance recoveries ng com- 
pensation for increased cost of tonnage replacement ee (045,235 
DEDUCT: | 2am 
Net exchange charge in respect of steamship $253,036,501 
recoveries and expenditures for new steamships ..- 
Miscelianeous—Net Debit ee we bs oe S5a355 
4,321,493 
Profit and Loss Balance December 31, 1044, as per Balance Sheet +» $251,715,008 


(The final dividend of 3 per cent. on the Ordinary Stock for the year 1944 Which was 


declared subsequent to the end of the and i ‘abi arch 
_ to $10,050,000, is not deducted from the Profit ‘and Come Cheon ima 
RAILWAY EARNINGS AND EXPENSES 
The results of railway operations compare as i ae Increase or 
1943 
Gross Earnings .. =. =. =. $38,871,034 $297.107 6324 
Working Expenses (including taxes) .. 275,711,370 347 (896.224 Obit 
Net Earni smmeea ——— 
Expense ratio: $43,159,664 $49,211,567 — $6,051,903 
ng taxes .. . ve . 
Excluding taxes .. * + ee 96.92 Fess = 
Gross Earnings were 7.3% greater than in 1943, “ 6.10 


increase. Earnings from freight, passenger. mail and — ie car services : 


larger than in any prior year of the Company's 


Is 






eir low, pre-war . 


were 


The Pennsylvania Railroad 


INCOME : INCOME STATEMENT Comparison 
rating Revenues—Freight, 1944 with 1943 
assenger, ress, etc.... $1,010,015,912 I $30,242,757 

Other Income—chiefly dividends 

and interest on securities owned — 39,272,649 D_ 3,230,869 

OG ec ivksacckpidestactiapse 1,049,288,561 I 27,011,888 

eet i theete 736,318,745 I 72,808,034 
Skuse s oie 3 18, 

is nnidksuh tereiedieks comes oes 152,838,409 D 27,567,082 

Equipment and Joint Facility Rents 11,886,692 I 3,576,150 

Other hiefly rentals paid 

for 1 roads and interest on 
the Company’s debt............ 83,524,284 D_ 1,107,161 
DOU Wiech bbs detach vecvisdebees ss 984,568,130 I 47,709,941 
Net Income.................:. 64,720,431 D 20,698,053 
DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME : 
Appropriations to sinking and other 
BE Mv nckbse ovccnesesaveces 3,244,558 I 1,320,439 

Retirement of Debt—Penna. R.R. 
ee peter heed eooncesassaweeeces 18,767,970 I 1 ,456,970 

Dividend 5% ($2.50 per share)..... 32,919,385 a 

Transferred to credit of Profit 
IN cana na handy chan 6 9,788,518 D 23,475,462 


Business continued at a very high level during 1944, the volume 
ong See eaten in the Company’s history. Operating revenues for 
the first time in almost one hundred years of operation amounted to 
over one billion dollars. 

While operating revenues increased $30,242,757, due to the greater 
volume of traffic, this was more than offset by an increase of $72,808,044 
in operating expenses, caused principally by the full effect of the wage 
increases referred to in the 1943 report, increased costs of material a 
fuel, and the cost of handling the larger volume of business. Tax*s 
remained abnormally high. a result, Net Income of $64,720,431 
was $20,698,053 less than in 1943, and $36,748,362 less than in 1942. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the dividend paid in 1944 was maintain 
at the same rate paid in 1943 and 1942, or 5% ($2.50 per share). 
the equivalent of 23.3% upon the capital stock, or $11.63 per sia 

e equivalent o 3% upon capi or -63 per snaic. 
The extent of the tax billin 1944 is well indicated by the fact that taxes took 
about 70 cents out of every dollar left after paying operating expenses 
— charges 


Board takes pleasure in acknowledging the continued loyalty 
and anes of the employes, who have supported the war effort 
in full, and co-opera' wholeheartedly and effectively with the 


t. 
A remarkable job has been done by these employes—continuously 
now for five years—and it is to the lasting credit of Seven men and women 
who staff and operate the railroad that they ‘have never failed to med 
their nsibilities in all the problems that have confronted the railroad: 
The Capital Stock of the Company at the close of the year was own 


by 213,121 stockholders, an increase of 3,503 compared with December 
31, 1943, with an average holding of iia, : 
; M. W. CLEMENT, President. 
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Art and 


NDUSTRIAL design has recently been afforded an im- 
I proved measure of publicity. The term itself has become 
thoroughly respectable. It no longer denotes an odd pocket 
of di‘ettantism in the rarefied atmosphere of fine arts, but a 
vital factor in the British drive for increased productivity 
and expanding exports. This is substantial pragress. But 
design, like so many aspects of industrial reconstruction, is 
more easily and more readily discussed on the plane of 
academic principle than at the ground or factory level. In 
spite of recent blandishments, there are many industrialists 
who remain sceptical. 

This is not surprising. The business man is not easily 
converted by rhetoric. He is more interested in brass tacks. 
He wants to know much more about industrial design— 
considered as a specialised service—before he will give it 
his blessing. He wants to know what it will cost, what it will 
do to his sales, and how it will affect his technical organisa- 
tion and production programme. And, at the moment, there 
is no authority fully capable of advising him. To fill this 
gap will be the first task of the new Council of Industrial 
Design, and a promising start has been made with plans to 
set up Design Centres for each industry. These centres, as 
Mr S. C. Leslie, director of the Council, has said— 

ri esi roblems of icular industries, dis- 

—— _— Cae ste ag ome design from all 

over the world, undertake market research from the design 

aspect and seek to achieve a more practical and effective 

working link between industry and the educational system. 
The industrialist is handicapped in his appreciation of good 
design by his environment. Insularity ‘and an undue 
reverence for tradition deprive many British manufacturers 
of the stimulating influence of contemporary development 
abroad. Good design will win disciples very easily once it is 
allowed more practical expression. At present there is not 
enough of it to advertise itself, and strong propaganda is 
needed to stir an unresponsive audience. _ 

In particular, industry needs more useful information on 
the lines of that given by Mr F. A. Mercer, editor of Art and 
Industry, in a paper read before the Royal Society of Arts, 
on Wednesday. Mr Mercer, like Mr John Gloag, regards 
the designer as a technician. This title implies no usurpation 
of the functions of the engineer, or of any other industrial 
expert—with whom the designer must work in close col- 
laboration—but it indicates the very practical and scientific 
nature of his work. Where the functions of expert engineer 
and expert designer are combined in one person, the col- 
laboration is, of course, perfect. Sir Geoffrey de Havilland, 
designer of the Mosquito fighter-bomber, Mr B. N. Wallis, 
designer of the Wellington, and Mr Charles Holden, are 
conspicuous examples of this happy breed. 

But the majority of engineers are not, as Mr Mercer says, 
“consciously concerned with aesthetic appearance as an 
essential.” This is epparent in the report recently presented 
to the Scottish Council for Industry, which criticised the 
poor standard of design in Scottish industrial products ; 
and in the Board of Trade (Council for Art and Industry) 
report on Design and the Designer in the Light Metal 
Trades, presented in 1940 and published early this year, 
where it is stated that manfacturers of hearth furniture in 
Birmingham “ will not employ full-time specialist designers 
because they betieve they cannot afford it,” and because 
they are preoccupied with considerations of technical per- 
formance and commercial policy. 

: * 


In Great Britain the profession of industrial design seems 
to be adopting the pattern that has proved so successful 
in America. The expert is becoming a “design consultant, 
prepared to tackle the design problems of a wide range of 
industrial products. Design consultant units such as those 
set up by Mr John Gloag, of Pritchard, Wood and Partners, 
by Advertising Services Guild (Design Research Unit), 
under the direction of Dr Herbert Read, and by Sir William 
Crawford, are similar in scope and function to the Amer‘can 
organ’sations directed by Loewy, Teague, Bel Geddes, 
Dreyfuss and Arens. This development—from designer to 


Industry 


consultant—is not dictated by the scarcity of first-class 
designers, though that is acute in Britain, but arises from 
the special operational advantages which the consultant 
system affords. Since a design panel usually includes archi- 
tects, engineers and even economists, the treatment of its 
problems is thorough. 

Some British design consultants, operating in a_somewhat 
narrower field, work individually. Some work on a circuit, 
devoting a period, a month or more every year, to each 
of their clients. Others work to individual commissions. The 
consultant, whether a group or an individual, has many 
advantages over the internal or resident factory designer. 

He is unhindered by internal politics . . . and is unaffected 
by precedent or prejudice. He is a free spirit brought in 
for one purpose only—the solution of the problem—and 
having no other interest . . . he is able to consider the 
problem dispassionately ... he brings to the problem his 
experience and knowledge acquired in working on prob- 
lems—sometimes similar, sometimes dissimilar but correlative 

—in other trades. While the producer . . . and his salaried 

designer may not be aware that solutions have been found 

in other industries that are directly applicable to his own 
problem; the consultant can frequently bring them to his 
notice. 

The consultant is not the “ styliser” of popular imagina- 
tion. He does much more than add “appearance” to in- 
dustrial products. His essential equipment, more important 
than his drawing-board and T-square, is his technical and 
commercial data. He must be familiar with the defects and 
virtues of previous and competing models, the price-field in 
which his designs will sell, the technical performance of his 
materials and the details of productive processes. He will 
bow to the engineer in technical matters, but overrides 
him on questions of design. And at each stage of his work 
the consultant is assisted by his staff of salaried specialists. 
The Loewy organisation in America, for example, employs 
162 designers and technicians, including architects, stress 
engineers and specialists in plastics, mechanics, lighting, 
marketing and business psychology. 

By American standards design fees in Britain are extremely 
low. No fixed rates of remuneration have been or are likely 
to be established. But whether specialist design services are 
engaged for ten or a thousand guineas, the design cost per 
unit of output is small. There are numerous examples from 
American and British industrial experience to prove that 
good design more than pays for itself. 

For his fee—and this may be arranged on a royalty basis, 
as a retainer or a fixed sum—the designer undertakes to 
prepare designs and supervise their development to the 
production stage. After consultation with the manufacturer’s 
technical organisation he surveys production facilities and 
market conditions, and on the basis of his analyses produces 
his first rough sketches. These are examined and revised 
until agreement is reached. Next a model or_a mock-up (full- 
scale model) is produced and given a careful testing. Then 
comes preparation of blue-prints, preliminary production 
and a final triai before quantity production is begun. There 
are no hard and fast rules in this procedure, but it should 
be clear from this outline that the manufacturer who “ goes 
in for” design does not sign away any part of his control 
or enterprise. Nor does he loose upon his factory the un- 
practical aesthete of fiction. 

Design is an important factor’in at least half of the 
British output of industrial goods. It should enter into the 
production of every article created in volume by machinery, 
into manufactured articles of every description, every 
material and every purpose. It is sometimes supposed 
that the adoption of specialist industrial design involves 
standardisation in production, and this faulty reasoning 
causes many manufacturers whose interests are best served 
by production in variety to ignore the design services at 
his command. This is a serious mistake. Variety produc- 
tion, by definition, depends for its success very largely 
upon its design quality. If market conditions dictate a 
system of varied small-scale production there should be 
more, not less work for the designer; and it is courting 
disaster to practise false economy in a field where design 
is clearly the dominant selling factor. 
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A Pottery Plan 


GREAT deal of attention has been paid over many 
years to the large and prominent industries of this 
country: coal, electricity, transport, iron and steel, cotton 
textiles—these have been extensively studied and discussed. 
Many va'uable reports are available about them. But add 
them all together, and it is clear that they account only for 
a small part of total industrial activity. There are innumer- 
able smal] industries, each with its own problems, which, 
in the aggregate, will make or unmake the prosperity of this 
country. The pottery industry is a case in point. What is 
to be the future of such an industry? Economic policy 
during the war has had profound effects upon its manpower 
position, its equipment and methods. Is “ reconversion” to 
be left extlusively to the same “automatic market forces ” 
which have ruled it in the past? Is “transition” to be 
nothing more than a return to the conditions of 1939? 
These conditions were anything but satisfactory. They 
had been unsatisfactory for a long time. As far back as 
1915, the Report on the Pottery Industry, published by the 
United States Department of Commerce, quoted a leading 
English manufacturer as saying: “I firmly believe that in 
the whole of the Staffordshire district over 60 per cent of 
the potteries ought to be scrapped and modern works put 
up.” With a few notable exceptions—Wedgwood’s new 
factory at Barlaston being the most prominent—the inter- 
war périod has seen little scrapping and reconstruction, 
although such new factories as were put up clearly demon- 
strated the possibilities of development. Staffordshire’s com- 
petitors in the United States, in Germany, Czechoslovakia 
and Japan forged ahead with new methods, but the industry 
in Britain remained more or less stationary. The pottery 
industry is one more example of the familiar truth that it 
is a far more strenuous undertaking to modernise an old 
industry than to bui'd something modern from scratch. 
There exists, therefore, a reconstruction problem in the 
pottery industry every bit as important and in many 
respects even more difficult than reconstruction of those 
other sectors of the British economy that are more in the 
public eye. This is not an industry which is likely to reach 
a satisfactory state by being left alone. There is a general 
case for intervention by public authority. The nature of the 
intervention is a matter of the greatest concern to the 80,000 
men and women workers attached to the industry, whose 
life is so closely tied up with the fortunes of pottery manu- 
facture in this country. About 67,000 of them live in the 
Staffordshire district—pottery is one of the most localised 
of British industries—and have little chance of suitable 
alternative occupation if the pottery industry fails them. 
Lack of contact with other industries has contributed to 
the survival of o'd customs and methods, and the compara- 
tive absence of opportunities for alternative work has helped 
to depress pottery wages and conditions. 


* 


“It is this general background, with its special problems 
and conditions, which has led the National Society of Pot- 
tery Workers to devote their serious attention to the future 
of their industry,and to publish a report on “ Reconstruction 
in the Pottery Industry” (Co-operative Printing Society, 
Ltd., New Mount Street, Manchester, 4. Price 6d.). They 
have produced an interesting and in many respects remark- 
able document. There is here none of the “ sectional 
approach” which has so often marred the usefulness of 
trade union publications. Throughout the report the in- 
dustry is seen and treated as but one element in the whole 
economic organisation of the country, with responsibilities 
not only to its own workers, but also—and prominently—’ 
to the general consuming public. Nor is the report marred 
by the all-too-frequent tendency to present nothing but a 
choice of extremes—“ either nationalisation or nothing 
can be done”—which would have been particu'arly un- 
helpful in this case. The Society does indeed insist that 
the problems of the industry 


cannot be finally solved until the industry has been nationa- 
lised, until public ownership has been substituted for private 
ownership. . ., But this is a long-term view. In the immediate 
future, there is very little prospect of nationalisation. . . In 
the meantime what is needed is a short-term policy bringing 


about as much advance as ible i r 
system of public controls. the industry, under a 


“Public control,” however, tends as much to become a 


parrot cry as “ nationalisation,” and the value of this report 
lies in the fact that it carries the matter further: into 
detailed discussion of the methods most suitable in this 
particular case. The “Plan for Reconstruction” is to rest 
on three principal supports, with a number of subsidiary 
tiers. First, there ought to be an expert body, to be known 
as the Pottery Board, consisting of an independent chair- 
man and representatives from both sides of industry, to be 
appointed by the Board of Trade. It is to be an advisory 
body pure and simple, without statutory powers of any 
kind, but with the function of advising on questions of 
price-fixing and entry into the industry, on research, design, 
publicity, statistics and matters of this kind. Second, there 
ought to be a Licensing Scheme, operated by the Board 
of Trade. This could be evolved 


by adapting the present system of control, whereby, under a 

Concentration Scheme, factories which are to continue pro- 

duction must hold a nucleus certificate. This is, in fact, a 

licence to manufacture, granted by the Board of Trade. 

To say this, however, is misleading, for though the 
method of the wartime control would be adopted, the aim 
would be quite different. For one thing, it would not be a 
restrictive control ; the number of licences would not be 
limited. “ We are not,” says the Report, 

advocating licensing with any intention of preventing new 

firms from coming into the industry ; our aim is to set definite 

standards of efficiency and working conditions which must be 
kept up. : 
The conditions of licensing should therefore include: 

(1) Conformity with the Lead and Dust Regulations, the 
Factory Acts, and any standards that may be laid down 
by the Government. 

(2) The obligation to observe the agreements in regard to 
rates wages and conditions of work made between 
the Manufacturers’ Federation and the National Society 
of Pottery Workers or any other Union concerned with 
the workers employed by pottery manufacturers. 

(3) Conformity with an agreed scheme of apprenticeship 
for the industry. 

(4) The obligation to provide whatever figures and _statis- 
tics may be required relating to the general conduct 
of the industry. 

This list of conditions would not involve the licensing 
authority in any unmanageable problems of detailed indus- 
trial planning. The type of “control” here advocated is 
well established in this country and is in conformity with 
the view that the functions of Government, first and fore- 
most, should be to make laws, applicable equally to all, and 
to ensure their enforcement. The method of licensing 1s 
no more than a rational and effective method of ensuring 
compliance with the law. 

Third, there ought to be Government price control. 
Again, this problem is seen in its general setting, and the 
Society holds that 

government control of maximum selling prices in the home 

market is clearly one control that will have to stay after 

the war, to prevent inflation, and to maintain full employment. 
Whether this is equally true for all goods and services 
and the period of time for which it might be true need not 
here be discussed. Few would disagree with the thesis 
that price control should continue to operate at least 
during the next few years until the exceptional pressure of 
consumers’ demand has somewhat abated. But what about 
minimum price-control, which, as Mr Dalton said in his 
statement on the Cotton Board Committee’s proposals, 
“may easily lead to restriction rather than expansion © 
output, and to the perpetuation of inefficient and old- 
fashioned methods”? This is a vexed question, and the 
grave dangers inherent in minimum price fixing must be 
set against the equally grave dangers of ruthless price 
cutting which “in the past has been a continual menace t0 
the wages of pottery workers, as well as holding back the 
modernisation of the industry.” The case for minimum 
prices can hardly be regarded as fully established—cven 
though pottery, like cotton, is one of the industries where 
it is at its strongest. But the Pottery Workers have at least 
grasped one point of capital importance which eluded the 
Cotton Board. They insist that the function of price-fixing 
cannot be satisfactorily fulfilled by the industry itself—not 
even by a joint body comprising employers, employees — 
the Government—but must rest entirely with the Board © 


Trade. The precise method by which prices are to be 
determined should be laid down in advance ; there should 
be the fullest investigation of costs and continuous review 
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and adjustment. For this purpose, it is suggested, 
standardised accounting is essential. ; 

This treatment of the complicated issue of price policy 
is markedly in advance of almost anything that has so far 
been heard from employers’ or workers’ organisations in 
other industries. There is here no suggestion of “ self- 
government in industry ”—that plausible and dangerous 
conception which leads straight into the Corporative State. 
Such schemes—“ based on the demand that the majority 
of industrialists in any industry should have power to 
compel the remainder to follow an organised programme ” 
—are wisely rejected, even if they provide for Trade Union 
representation. 


Workers’ and employers’ organisations, with their funda- 
mentally divergent views about the future of industry, cannot 
exercise real joint control ; and this kind of sectional control 
would obviously make nomsense of any attempt at national 
planning. 


Industrial Boards can supply information and tender advice, 
“but the actual decisions [on matters of public policy] 
must rest with the appropriate Government departments.” 
If Democracy is to be combined with any kind of industrial 
planning, the “planners ” must be subject to some form of 
democratic control. It is pleasant to note that the inherent 
difficulty of any such arrangement has been frankiy faced 
by the Society: — 


There is of course the danger of “ bureaucracy ”’—not just 
in the sense in which this term of abuse is often used, to 
mean any Government interference with private enterprise ; 
but in the sense of controls irresponsibly and undemocrati- 
cally administered. . . . But that is a matter for political 
pressure, as well as pressure from the Trade Unions 
within each industry, to see whether the controls are demo- 
cratically administered, in the general interests of the com- 
munity. 

It would be unfair to expect the authors of this report 
to go further in solving what is undoubtedly the funda- 
mental politico-economic problem of our time. Only day- 
to-day experiment in practical conditions can finally resolve 
these weighty issues. 


* 


The Society is naturally very much interested in in- 
dustrial health questions, and it so happens that in the 


Potteries the improvement of health conditions and the im- . 


provement of efficiency go hand in hand. Thus by insist- 
ing on the enforcement of new Lead and Dust Regulations 
and of the (hitherto dormant) Factories Act of 1937, the 
workers can claim to be just as much pushing the cause of 
industrial efficiency as that of health. “Lead-has killed its 
thousands, dust its tens of thousands,” as a highly placed 
medical officer said in a recent speech. The danger of lead 
poisoning has been largely overcome by Government action, 
but dust diseases, and, above all, silicosis, are still a major 
problem. It is precisely the same conditions that make 
for ill-health in the potteries which make also for low output 
per man-hour. An energetic health policy would be a 
powerful assistance to a policy of physical reconstruction for 
higher productivity. The Dust-Tile Committee, set up in 
1939 under Sir Wilfrid Garret, recognised that improve- 
ments “that we were sure would be for the benefit of the 
industry as well as for the health of the workers .. . would 
require considerable expenditure of time and money to 
bring about,” and that some of their recommendations 
“cannot be adopted even in some large works without a 
complete new layout of shops and presses, and may be quite 
impossible in many small works.” The enforcement of the 
existing laws and some new Health Regulations, therefore, 
would by themselves enforce some degree of reconstruction 
and modernisation in the industry, including the adoption 
of new processes, the amalgamation of firms, and some 
Planning of industrial location for the area as « whole. For 
these purposes, the Society feel, financial assistance should 
forthcoming from the Government to any such factory 
Owners as will carry out effective modernisation. 
€ main elements of the reconstruction plan are thus 
(1) the setting up of an Advisory Board ; (2) the continua- 
on of licensing through the Board of Trade in accordance 
with new aims and objects ; and (3) the continuation of 
Government price control, But there are also a number of 
important subsidiary proposals, some of which are essential 
“4 the working of the above. Only a few can be enumerated 
ere. 


The p new Apprenticeship Scheme, a drastic 
Simplification of the ‘immensely complicated wage structure, 
the “ guaranteed week,” equality of status for women, and a 
number of proposals of welfare, works committees, and re- 
lated matters, form the rest—and the more, conventional 

gh equally intelligent) part of the report. The width 
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of practical vision here noticeable, perhaps for the first time 
in a document coming from one of the smaller trade unions, 
is perhaps best exemplified by the hard thought that has 
been devoted to questions normally outside the interests 
of workers’ organisations, such as the problems of 
standardisation and distribution. 

It would be less than candid to suggest that the Report is 
a complete answer to the basic problem of the industry, its 
low productivity. Here, again, the parallel with the cotion 
industry applies: unless productivity per worker can 
be drastically increased, good working conditions and 
industrial prosperity will not be possible. Some of 
the Pottery Workers’ recommendations point in the direc- 
tion of increased productivity. Their licensing pro- 
posals are designed to effect a “slum clearance” 
ef the worst factories; but this would do com- 
paratively little for the average efficiency of the industry. 
They propose financial assistance for firms willing to re- 
build, but this might be almost completely ineffective in 
the absence of such a mixture of compulsion and imcentive 
as would be provided by high profits in the modern factories 
and heavy losses in the old ‘ones. The minimum prices 
recommended in the Report might prevent the latter, while 
the increase in costs resulting from a 40-hour guaranteed 
week—which the Report also advocates—might prevent the 
fomer. Even the cause of health would be promoted more 
successfully by an effort to increase PMH, and so attract the 
capital for replacing unhealthy factories, than by the intro- 
duction of a 40-hour week in the old squalor. The fact has 
to be faced, of course, that an increase in output per man- 
hour would result in a reduction in the labour force needed 
by the industry, even on the most optimistic view of the 
prospects of export trade. Independent calculation has put 
this reduction at between 30 and 40 per cent in twenty years. 
That the Pottery Workers are not oblivious to this is shown 
by their, anxiety that the economic structure of the Potteries 
should be broadened by atracting new industries to the 
region. 

The Pottery Workers might be invited to prepare a 
second report addressed, in the same spirit of constructive 
realisms, to this basic problemi. How can PMH in the 
pottery industry be increased? If they can answer that, 
everything else will follow much more easily. 
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Business Notes 


Markets and Politics 


The improvement in equity prices, which began on 
the eve of the Easter holiday, had carried the index of The 
Financial News (July 1st, 1935=100) to 116.8 on Monday 
of this week. That is, it had all but attained the war- 
time peak of 116.9 touched on August 9, 1944. On Mon- 
day, too, the number of bargains received passed the 9,000 
mark for the first time since the new system was instituted. 
But that was a definite peak, at least for the time being: 
On Tuesday business was still very active for that day, 
but sellers predominated and there were falls in virtually 
every section of the market, from gilt-edged to speculative 
mines. Only some overseas stocks—notably Argentine rail- 
way prior charges—continued to rise. In view of the many 
uncertainties of the immediate outlook, many people have 
been surprised at the timing of the revival in activity, and 
last week it was attributed to “flag waving.” Now one of 
the many uncertainties has come to the fore in an acute 
form: there has been an outbreak of party politics and the 
air is full of rumours that an election may be almost 
imminent. 


Elections are always very disturbing to the stock market, 
and on this occasion the period of suspense inseparable 
from such events is to be substantially protracted. It is 
very far from clear that the period during which the gerves 
of the investor will be subjected to the shocks involved 
in the more fervid type of election address will be equally 
extended, but the atmosphere has, for the moment at least, 
become too emotional for there to be any certainty ds to the 
outlook. 


The fact that the reverse has come at the moment. when 
it seemed probable that a new peak would be stabilised 
will give the “ chartists” fresh ammunition for their argu- 
ments that equities already stand too high. It may well be 
that a really fervid election campaign will give those who 
have their resources in liquid form some opportunities to 
get in well below present prices. But, unless the political 
risk is to be taken to include a rigid and continuing limi- 
tation upon profits and distributions, many industrial 
equities ought, as supplies increase, to climb well above 
their present levels. 


* * 


Disposal of US Aircraft 


A survey of present and future methods for the dis- 
posal of surplus American military aircraft, based on official 
information, discloses that one quarter of total expenditure 
on munitions has gone into aircraft. Indeed, aircraft will 
constitute the biggest block of surpluses at the end of the 
war. Some 260,000 aircraft have been produced (of these 
48,000 have been transferred to other countries) and nearly 
34,000 machines have been declared surplus during the 
past five months because of “obsolescence or war weari- 
ness.” Three-quarters of these surplus aircraft have been 
declared “hazardous for general use” and, therefore, are 
hardly saleable except as scrap. Moreover, the number fit 
for use consists mainly of military types ; the need is chiefly 
for transports. 

So far the number of serviceable medium transport air- 
craft declared surplus is only 175; of these 58 have been 
allocated to non-American airlines. Applications from 
foreign countries are carefully tested on the basis of needs 
by the Surplus Property Board’s Aviation Division, the 
Air Transport Division of the Foreign Economic Adminis- 
tration, the Civil Aeronautics Board and the State Depart- 
ment. At the end of the war the number of surplus trans- 
ports is expected to show a rapid increase ; some estimates 
put the potential surplus as high as 8,000 units. Supplies, 
in fact, are likely to be ample for immediate needs ; before 
the war less than 360 passenger and cargo-carrying aircraft 
were needed for commercial purposes in the United States 
and some 600 units in the rest of the world. But surplus 
military transports can hardly form the basis of the world’s 
air fleet of the future. 


* * 3 © 
Railway Pool Accounts 


The estimates of the podled receipts and expendi 
of the main-line railways and LPTB for 1944, published 


é 


by the Ministry of War Transport as a White Paper 
(Cmd 6619), shows a further increase in gross receipts 
under both passengers and freight. As was the case last 
year, the increases, actual and relative, are larger under 
the former head, but the’ rate of expansion has fallen. Thus, 
whereas total gross receipts showed a rise of 11.1 per cent 
a year ago, this time the figure is 3.3 per cent up. Un- 
fortunately, the experience with regard to expenditure js 
the reverse, the increase being 10.7 per cent against 8.1 
per cent. The result is a fall in net railway receipts, and 
in net pooled revenue, for the first time since the outbreak 
of war. The following table shows all the items for each 
of the past three years and the percentage increase of 
each over the corresponding 1939 equivalent. The figure 
taken is not the total for that year but a_ notional 
figure based on the account for the first four months of 
the war. 


*Amounts (/°000,000) 


Percent. of 1939* 


| 1942 | 1943 | 1944 | 1942 | 1943 











Receipts: Passenger.... | 163-5 | 186-3 | 194-6 | 180 | 205 ale 
Freight ...... 176-7 | 190-9 | 196-1 | 146} 158 | 162 
Miscellaneous. | 3-3 45 3-7 191 | 261 | 218 

ie ee 343-5 | 381-7 | 394-4 | 161 | 179 | 185 

Expenditure ........--. 251-7 | 272-2 | 301-2 | 144 | 156 | 175 

Net receipts .......... | 91-8 | 109-4 | 93-2 237 | 282 | 241 

Other expenditure (net). | 2-6 | 3-9 | 2-9 | 260 | 390 | 29 

Net revenue of pool... .. | 9-1 | 105-6 90:3 | 215 | 254 | 2 

133 | 2-3 | 164 | 996 | 81-4 | 93-4 


Expense ratio (%).....- 














* Based on figures for September Ist to December 3lst. 


It will be seen that, despite the huge increase in traffic 
and the highly abnormal conditions of passenger travel, the 
expense ratio is fast approaching the level ruling at the 
end of 1939. Even so, the net receipts are 2.4 times those 


‘ of that period. In the above figures expenditure includes 


maintenance and renewals at a standard rate. Actually, 
arrears of maintenance accumulated even more rapidly in 
1944 than in any earlier year. They now amount t 
£122,906,000, excluding interest of £2,854,000. The addi- 
tion during 1944 was £32,322,000, excluding £1,201,000 
for interest. 


* * * 


Mining Taxation 


The committee appointed by the mining interests 0! 
this country, under the chairmanship of Lord Geddes, to 
investigate the question of mining taxation, has now [t- 
ported. It is a pity, but perhaps inevitable, that the report 
should have been prepared before the contents of the re- 
cently published Income Tax Bill were available. As it 15, 
the committee admits that the bill is a large step in the right 
direction, but it is not clear how far it meets their require- 
ments under certain heads, and it is a pity that they are 
unable to. give any guidance on this point. There are, 
however, two matters on which the bill clearly gives 00 
relief, namely, depletion of mineral deposits and double 
taxation. 


The latter point is outside the scope of the Income Ta 
Bill, and there was at one time hope that an arrange 
ment for reciprocal treatment might be __ reached 
between this country and the USA. Nothing has 
been disclosed of any progress which may have 
been made towards that end, and the position still ' 
that, except in those areas where the provisions of Domunion 
Income Tax Relief are fully effective, enterprise operating 
overseas, but owned in this country, has to bear 2 double 
burden which must gravely restrict its expansion even if it 
does not lead to positive contraction. 

The question of allowing depletion of ore reserves to be 
written off out of untaxed profits is a thorny one. The argu 
ment advanced by the committee is simple. They maintain 
that a mine buys its raw material, that is the ore, in one 
lump, whereas the manufacturing firm buys it from month 
to month. That, they say, does not make it any the less 4 
cost of carrying on the business. With some minor qualif- 
cations, that seems a reasonable argument. Whether it 1s 0 
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not, such relief has been granted by both the USA and 
Canada and, if there is competition between them and our- 
selves for the exploitation of overseas mining rights, they 
are likely to secure the contract. The faci that to grant the 
relief in this country would involve a re-assessment of the 
inland revenue’s ideas of what constitutes capital and what 
revenue—or alternatively of giving relief for exhaustion of 
capital—ought not to be an effective bar to action. 

The Committee gives figures which suggest that, on the 
basis of the average of 1936-38, mining enterprises registered 
in, financed from, directed or advised by London contri- 
buted rather over I per cent of the national income and 4} 
per cent of the gross foreign exchange receipts of this 
country. The exact amount of these contributions is, how- 
ever, of less importance than the fact that, under a more 
enlightened system of taxation, they could presumably be 
somewhat increased. The effect of relief may, in fact, mean 
an increase in tax revenue from the industry as a whole. 


x x * 


Wool Supplies 


Empire iaw wool trade discussions are due to start in 
London next week. The immediate outlook has been 
clarified by the Government’s recent decision to continue 
to purchase Empire wool surpluses up to the end of the 
wool season following the termination of the Japanese war. 
But the longer prospect holds out many urgent problems. 

In the years immediately preceding 1939, the annual 
world wool clip fluctuated between 3,600 and just under 
4,000 million lbs. Since 1939, however, new supplies have 
been regularly above the 4,000 million lb. level, and this 
increased production, coupled with reduced world con- 
sumption due to the blockade, to lack of shipping and to 
shortage of man-power and plant in the Allied consuming 
countries, has led to heavy stock accumulations. Wool, in 
fact, is one of the few commodities that will not be in 
short supply at the end of the war. Total world stocks at 
the end of this season, on June 30, 1945, are expected to 
be from 3,000 to 3,500 million lbs., a figure roughly equal 
to world consumption in one normal pre-war year, and 
nearly twice as‘large as the annual world wool shipment. 

In the first post-war decade the international meat short- 
age may lead to an increase in the world’s sheep population 
and consequently force up wool production still further ; but 
wool growers will also have to contend with greater com- 
petition from staple-fibre and other processed textile fibres. 
The demand for wool may expand; at the same time, 
with much wool-processing machinery out of operation 
in Europe and the Far East, the immediate unloading 
of the surplus on to the market would depress prices with- 
out ensuring its absorption ; there is, in fact, much to be 
said for a policy of regulated disposals. The British Empire 
in pre-war years accounted for some two-thirds of world 
wool shipments, and now holds the great bulk of the world 
surplus. It appears not unlikely that the London discus- 
sions will prove the forerunner of a world wool conference. 


483 
Wool Research 


Both the raw material and manufacturing sections of 
the wool industry are alive to the need for research to meet 
intensified competition from other textile fibres. Aus- 
tralia alone proposes to spend at the rate of £600,000 
a year. According to a report of the director of 
research of the Wool Industries Research Association, good 
progress has recently been made in this country in securing 
the cooperation of the wool textile and related industries in a 
scheme of intensified research activities, to be financed by 
a statutory levy. Investigation is to cover a wide field and 
is designed to ensure improved quality as well as a higher 
degree of efficiency in the manufacturing processes. 

The publication of the Platt report on comparative costs 
of production of cotton textiles in Britain and in the United 
States has not been without effect upon the British wool 
textile trade. The director of research has this to say: 


It is not enough to consider that odd improvements in 
detail of our mechanical equipment will re-establish the in- 
dustry in a sound competitive position, Our processes must 
be reviewed in the light of labour costs and labour availability 
as well as mechanical efficiency if all factors which affect pro- 
ductivity are to be properly assessed. There are at least three 
necessary lines of approach; (1) research on engineering sub- 
jects, materials, motions, lubrication, vibration ; (2) design of 
machines; (3) study of operating efficiency. 

The growing recognition of the importance of PMH as 
the key to industrial progress is of good augury. The old- 
established textile trades have long been among the leading 
export trades ; Britain cannot afford to lose these sources of 
foreign exchange after the war. 


* * * 


Comparative Food Consumption 


The second report of the Combined Food Board on 
Food Consumption Levels in the United States, Canada 
and the United Kingdom in 1944 would have been of the 
utmost value had it been available last month, when dis- 
cussion raged over the American proposal to cut meat ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom. This report, the CFB’s 
second (the first was published a year ago), is the most 
authoritative survey of civilian consumption in the three 
countries. The essential facts are contained in the table 
below, and they speak for themselves. 


A study of the table makes it clear which of the countries 
can best afford to reduce consumption to contribute to the 
feeding of Europe. It is a pity that similar figures are not 
available for other countries, particularly food-producing 
countries. There was at one time a proposal that a survey 
should be made on the same lines for Australia, but there 
has been no report of progress. 

It is only on a basis of knowledge of the level of consump- 
tion and production that a fairer world distribution of food 
can be made. One of the main reasons for differences in 
consumption between the United Nations has hitherto been 
transport. Although shipping will not be unlimited after 
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Pulses and nuts....... Retail weight, including | 46| 125) 96] 18-3) 115 | 63 “ee 15-7 | | | | | 
i ; eled-weight of nuts. | of : 20 - 129-8 89-3 32-1} 129 153 69; 25 % 69 
Lomatoes and citrus fruit Fresh equivalent ...... \ 100-9 | 58-5 | 46:8 | is | - : | 2 146-0 | 89-1} 65:4). 89 | 110 70 45 73 61 
Leafy — in citrus = operant eis * ‘ 80 q ie 2 | 40-3 | 113-3 | 109-1 | 50:8 113-7 | 120 | 116 147 | 104 | 224 47 
» green, yellow | Fresh equivalent ...... . “8 | ‘ | rsd | 
tables, 
tome 2 | 104-7| 34-0} 63-1] 110} 100} 140; 60/ 186 32 
coe ee cares Retail coight of finished igo-4 206 9 | 210 | 207 $ | 24 | 267 7 | 208-1 | 228 | 246-1 104 | 107 | 117 | 118 | Ml | 107 
Eaxueiaon i ight of fini . tT ee | i 
Be ‘product | 16-5 | a) 11-9 | 19-1 | 10-6 132 | 103 | 98 | as | 62 | 115; 54 
cas. NE SS ie Primary distribution | 19-1) 10:8) 147 | 
weight. | 
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the defeat of Germany, certainly it will be relatively easier, 
and therefore less of a deterrent to the more adequate 
feeding of Europe. 


¥ * * 


Winter Milk 


Once again farmers have increased the production of 
winter milk, this time in the face of additional difficulties 
of weather and shortages of home-grown feeding-stuffs, 
particularly hay. The winter milk campaign started in the 
winter of 1941-2, and at this stage it is worth comparing 
the production of that winter with the one just ended. 
Output was 461 million gallons between October, 1941, and 
March, 1942, and 535 million gallons for 1944-5, an in- 
crease of about 16 per cent. The main reason for the 
increase is the switch to autumn calving, which produces 
more milk in winter while in no way diminishing the 
summer output. There have been other contributory 
factors. More farms, particularly in the West, are selling 
milk, less milk is used on the farms for such purposes as 
calf-rearing, and there is more efficient management of herds. 

For the future, when autumn calving is wholly accom- 
plished, it is from higher yields through better stock and 
more efficient management that increased production must 
be looked for. The health of herds is an outstandingly im- 
portant factor for output. As was pointed out in the House 
of Lords’ debate last Wednesday, some 200 million gallons 
a year are lost through bovine diseases. As a contribution to 
efficiency, an official Mission is going to study methods of 
- milk production and marketing in the United States 
and Canada. Its studies should provide farmers with 
invaluable information about North American methods. It 
should do for milk production what the Platt Report has 
done for cotton. 


x x * 


Stock Exchange Finance 


The accounts of the Stock Exchange, London, for 
1944-45, the last to be prepared by the Trustees and 
Managers, are the first to be officially presented to the 
press. Mr H. L. Urling Clark, to whom this duty fell, not 
only explained the accounts in detail but provided the 
material for a comparison of the position and prospects now 
and at the end of the last war. During that period 13} per 
cent tax free was paid to the proprietors, absorbing the whole 
net revenue and necessitating a draft of £20,857°on the 
carry forward. In the six years just ended, after remitting 
subscriptions to members and clerks in the Forces of 
£659,747, revenue was £667,667. Of this rather over. half 
went in taxation, £100,000 gross in paying a dividend and 
£230,994 in provisions and additions to free reserves. 

After 1918-19, there was a sharp increase in subscriptions 
and entrance fees and net revenue rose from £26,000 in 
that year to £191,000 in 1919-20, to fall to an average of 
£153,000 in the four years to 1923-24. Under the then exist- 
ing Clause 81 of the Deed of Settlement, not more than 10 
per cent of net profit could be reserved for capital purposes 
and the dividends paid in the quinquennium averaged almost 
24 per cent less tax. In 1938 this clause was amended and the 
new committee of the Council is free to do as it wishes. 
Further, in 1918-19 the number of members was 3,987 and 
that of proprietors 2,342, while at present the position is 
partially reversed, for*there are now 3,710 proprietors and 
3,558 members, excluding 137 who are enjoying-a sabbatical 
year. 

Probably, after this war, the revival of active member- 
ship will be less rapid than in 1918-20, but, whether it is 
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or not, thee is no intention of paying large dividends. The 


objects are likely to be, first, to get all the shares into the 


hands of members, and, secondly, possibly as a neces 
concomitant of acquiring a charter, to get rid of them 
altogether. In any case, one of the problems calling fo, 
early action is an increase in facilities, and that mean; 
better utilisation of the Stock Exchange site by a graéng 
rebuilding. With a new building, and net revenue pledgeg 
to improvements, instead of 90 per cent to dividends, very 
substantial possibilities would probably open up, but that 
is a field of speculation and must so remain for a consider. 
able period. Some improvements in service certainly ought 
not to await that time. 


x * * 


Co-operative Trade Trends 


The Co-operative Union, in company with the Retail 
Distributors’ Association, the Drapers’ Chamber of Trade, 
the Multiple Shops Federation and the British Furniture 
Trades Joint Committee, contributes figures which are 
aggregated into the retail trade statistics, published monthly 
in the Board of Trade Journal. In an article in the Co. 
Operative Review for March, the co-operative component 
of the index is compared with the national index for the 
years 1941 to 1944. Unfortunately, there is no means of 
judging what proportion of the total trade is done by the 
co-operatives. However, the trend of co-operative sales can 
be compared with the trend of national sales, and the extent 


ANNUAL AVERAGE OF MONTHLY INDEX NUMBERS 
OF NATIONAL AND CO-OPERATIVE RETAIL SALES 




















(1942 = 100) 
| —o | Total | Women’s me ot < — 7 
|| ables | Apparel | Wear Wear Shoes | Goods) 
1941 | | 
National ... lee ? 97 101 93 | 98 
Co-operative 93 gl 97 89 8 | 9% 
; 
1942 
National ... 100 100 | 100 100 100) =| «10 
Co-operative 100 100 100 | 100 100 100 
| 
1943 
National . | 102 88 90 80 89 | 8 
Co-operative 107 85 80 80 93 | 103 
} 
1944 | 
National ... 108 12 | 105 | 102 | 95 105 
Co-operative | 113 95 | 2 86| 6% 96 109 








to which the co-operatives are increasing their turnover at 
the expense of other traders can, to a limited degree, be 
measured. These other traders, of course, are the depart- 
ment stores and multiple shops; very few independent 
traders contribute to the Board of Trade figures. 

The accompanying table tells the story for the main 
categories of goods sold by co-operative societies. The 
last column covers all types of retail goods, including, for 
example, furniture. It can be seen that co-operative tot 
turnover during the years increased faster than national 
turnover. The co-operatives gained mainly in the food 
departments. In apparel the trend was behind national sales, 
except in boots and shoes. The explanation for the lag may 
lie in the large proportion of utility clothes sold by the 
co-operatives. : 

On the whole, the figures show that the co-operatives 
have been increasing their turnover during the war yeas 
in comparison with department stores and multiple shops. 
Possibly, some trade has also been won from independent 
shops. But the main reason for the relative increase 
probably the larger spending power of co-operative mem 
bers during the war. 


* * * 


Exit Texas Land 


What looks like the last scene in the history of = 
Texas Land and Mortgage Comipany was opened at 


. beginning of the week by a circular to shareholders from 


the new chairman, Mr Denys Lowson, proposing that = 
company be wound up voluntarily. Since the ver 
interests held, and presumably still hold, a controlling 
interest, there is little doubt that the meeting, ee aad 
for May 3rd, will sanction the proposal. The logic be d 
this decision is not very clearly set out in the cieculat #2 
the accompanying memorandum. The majority directors 
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not wish to shoulder the responsibility of holding many 
of the investments, and they suggest that, were the con- 
cern converted into an investment trust, substantial changes 
would be necessary, and this would mean that a large part 
of the capital appreciation which has accrued would be 
taken away in taxation. The concern is a finance company, 
and tax, it will be realised, is payable on realised capital 
rofits. 

, This seems to be an argument for carrying on the busi- 
ness until such time as the full rigours of EPT are relaxed, 
but the majority directors appear to believe that there: is 
no prospect of any such relaxation. The minority directors 
hold the opposite view, and suggest that there. is little or 
nothing wrong with the existing portfolio and that divi- 
dends could be paid of 15 per cent and upwards—last year’s 
payment was 13 per _cent—while still making considerable 
transfers to reserve. There is here a very definite difference 
of opinion, and it is difficult to accept that of Mr Lowson. 
Before doing so, one is entitled to ask, first, what he intends 
to do with the money obtained from the liquidation which 
he cou'd not do with it while it remained the property of 
Texas Land shareholders, and, second, where the other 
shareholders are to find an alternative investment giving a 
better return, or indeed one as good. 


Even if he is right in assuming that on many of the 
securities neither increases in dividends or capital appreci- 
ation can be expected, his argument that they will fall in 
value if there is a rise in interest rates or a recession in 
business activity is of very general application, and a loss 
—which in this case is cushioned by EPT, if that tax 
is to persist—can only be avoided by becoming entirely 
liquid. 


* * * 


The Minority Interest 


It is difficult to escape the conclusion that underlying 
the difference of opinion there is a clash of interest. Many 
of the minority shareholders in the company have had their 
holdings for a long period of years. The majority holders 
acquired the bulk of theirs in the summer and autumn of 
1943, at, it is beliéved, an average price well under £5}. 
The gross break-up value of the» company is placed at 
something between £10 and as many guineas, of which 
almost 50s per share will be lost to the shareholders in 
taxation. This leaves a net break-up of, say, £7%. The 
majority holders may well think that a capital profit of 
around §0 per cent in two: years is very satisfactory and 
find it easy to abandon the similar sum which goes to the 
inland revenue. The attitude of those who have held the 
shares as a revenue-yielding investment is very different. 
They may be excused for feeling, as some at least of them 
do, that it is an unfortunate state of affairs that they should 
be deprived of an investment which seemed to them good 
merely to put money into the pockets of a group who have 
never done anything for them or the company. 


There is, however, nothing in the law as it stands to-day 
which recognises that a minority has any rights in such a 
matter. Had there been a law compelling disclosure of 
beneficial ownership and an obligation upon directors to 
disclose what was going on, shareholders might have been 
prevented from parting with their shares to a group whose 
intentions were unknown. As it is, no effective action was 
possible until it was too late. The best that can be said 
of the episode is that, in this case, the minority are fortu- 
nate in that they do at least get the same terms as the 
majority. Too often their fate is worse than that. Also they 
obtain better terms than those who had insufficient trust 
in the future of the company to resist offers to buy at what 
now look like very low prices. 


* * * 


The Banks’ Investments 


The return of the eleven clearing banks for March 
shows that the total of deposits has now recovered from the 
seasonal drop of £57.3 million in February, when both 
revenue and savings were at a high level. The combined total 
at £4,459 million is still a little below the £4,462 million of 
anuary, but the difference is almost wholly accounted for 
>¥ 4 reduction in transit items. The major part of the rise 
In deposits is reflected in the expansion of £42} million to 
= record level of £1,681 million in the aggregate of Treasury 

posit Receipts. There has also been an interesting rise 
of £11 million in advances. Though this falls below the 
£19} million increase of March last year, it brings the total 
ack to within £2 million of the peak of £772 million attained 
i that month, | 
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The banks’ investments are down £7 million on the month, 
and have now fallen £39 million from their record of £1,192 
million in November. Before the rapid war-time expansion of 
credit, an increase in advances was customarily associated 
with a corresponding fall in investments and the rise in ad- 
vances since November could explain a considerable portion 
of the drop in investments over that period. The probability 
of a summer savings campaign involving heavy subscriptions 
from the banks may also have exerted pressure towards 
greater liquidity—though the fall in investments over the 
corresponding period ‘of last year was £8} million smaller 
despite the proximity of the “ Salute the Soldier Campaign.” 
There is, however, a further -possibility. The present market 
strength of “longs” may have induced the banks to sell 
some of their stock in preparation for a new issue of 
“National War Bonds” or some analagous Victory Bond. 

Other items in the return show no significant change. 
There has been a falling off of money at call, but this has 
been more than compensated for by a rise in the banks’ bill 
portfolios. Primarily as a result of the increase in TDR’s, the 
ratio of liquid assets to deposits has now risen as high as 
55-5 per cent, about § per cent higher than at this time 
last year. The proportion of TDR’s to deposits is now 37.7 
per cent. 


x x * 


Canadian Note Circulation 


A feature in Canadian banking is the enormous rise 
in the note circulation since 1939. The accompanying 
table, extracted from the annual report of the Bank of 
Canada, reveals the size of the expansion. The rise in the 
combined total of notes in circulation and bank deposits 
was less spectacular; it expanded from $2,775 million on 
August 31, 1939, to $6,075 million at the end of 1944. The 
decline in the volume of chartered bank notes is a reflection 
of the provisions of the Bank Act of 1934 ; these prescribed 
a reduction in the maximum amount of chartered bank 
notes from 100 per cent of their “unimpaired” paid-up 





ACTIVE NOTE CIRCULATION 
(In Millions of Dollars) 


Bank of Chartered 

Canada Bank 
End Year Notes Notes Total 
i. ee 59-1 111-0 °* 170-1 
Pe as a0 162 -2 84 -6 246 -8 
| ee 261 -6 79 8 341 -4 
Re cess 379 6 70 6 450 -2 
PEE <ac « 572 -5 60 -3 632 -8 
OS id aes 751-5 42 -2 793-7 
ee tas 896 -6 33-0 929 -6 





capital on the date of the establishment of the Bank of 
Canada to 25 per cent of this figure on January I, 1945. 
The Bank Act of 1944 provides that after January 1, 1945, 
no chartered bank shall issue or re-issue. its own notes 
for circulation in Canada; after January 1, 1950, the lia- 
bility of the banks for their notes then outstanding are 
to be transferred to the Bank of Canada in return for the 
payment of a like sum to the Bank of Canada. In other 
words, the transfer of issuing power to the Bank of Canada 
has been completed ; the transfer of outstanding notes is 
to be completed after a further period of five years. 


* * * 


Canadian Pacific 


The detailed accounts of Canadian Pacific Railway for 
1944 underline and explain the great increase in railway 
working expenses, which have risen both relatively and abso- 
lutely in relation to railway gross earnings. The expense ratio, 
before tax, is, in fact, up from 72.8 to 78.9 per cent, its 
highest level ever. Out of an, increase of $35 million odd in 
working expenses, higher wage costs account for $20 million 
odd. The cost of the 1944 wages award appears to amount to 
about $10.7 million, but included in the 1944 wage bill is a 
further $4 million paid retroactively in respect of 1943, which 
will not be repeated. The cost of materials has also risen. 
Individual expense items show very heavy increases in trans- 
portation expenses, which have risen 16.5 per cent, and 
maintenance, which is up by 16.7 per cent. 

It is estimated that average wage rates have risen alto- 
gether since June 1, 1941, by about 25 per cent. Since that 
date no increase in freight or passenger rates has been 
allowed by the Wartime Prices and Trade Board. It follows 
that the annual rise in costs can only be covered by still 

“ greater expansion in the volume of traffic and in utilisation of 
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equipment. Further gains under both heads during 1944, 
although insufficient to match the rise in costs, were never- 
theless remarkable. Passenger earnings rose by 100 per cent, 
and freight earnings by 7.0 per cent. There was a notable 
increase of traffic in agricultural products, due to increased 
opportunities for export to Europe. Earnings from grain, for 
instance, were a third higher. Heavy agricultural traffic 
is likely to continue, and perhaps increase during 1945, but, 
generally speaking, the volume of traffic has probably at last 
reached its peak. There will be a danger of further decline in 
railway earnings, unless increased rates are authorised or the 
rise in costs is rigidly checked. The “windfall” nature of 
some credit items in the 1944 net income, as now disclosed, 
stresses the extent to which the company’s prosperity is de- 
pendent on its railway earnings. 


* *x * 


The Miners and Technical Efficiency 


Although the National Union of Mineworkers’ plan for 
coal is not expected until some time next month, the miners’ 
general view of the future of the industry is well known. 
In formulating their detailed plans, they would be well 
advised to adopt the line put forward by Mr Arthur 
Horner in his presidential address to the South Wales 
Miners’ Federation last week. This was, incidentally, the 
last meeting of the Federation, which, after 47 years of 
separate existence, is being merged into the National Union 
of Mineworkers. 

Mr Horner stressed the need for improving the technical 
efficiency of the industry and raising the production per 
man-shift, which would “make possible the continuous 
improvement of the existing wage standards of mine 
workers.” “Concentration,” he said, “which is only 
possible by the application of modern methods of machine 
mining, must become the order of the day.” He dismissed 
the familiar argument that British conditions did not lend 
themselves to mechanisation and expressed confidence that 
suitable machinery could be devised for British mines. He 
urged the need for the planned development of the industry 
with the ordered transfer to. other employment of 
men whose labour was no longer required in the mines. 
and the introduction of conditions which wou'd make 
mining attractive to new recruits. 

Speaking as a mfiner, and for mine workers, Mr Horner 
has, it seems, reached the same conclusions as the mining 
engineers represented on the Reid Committee. It remains to 
be seen whether the miners as a whole will be prepared to 
accept these conclusions and co-operate to give them effect. 


«x + 2 


Sudan Plantations Assets 


Since the concessions of Sudan Plantations and its 
subsidiary, Kassala Cotton, which expire in 1950, are not 
to be renewed, the former company has drawn up its 1944 
balance-sheet so as to show the full value of its assets. 
Fixed assets, which are to be taken over by the Sudan 
Government at cost, amount to £1,632,000. In addition, 
there are net liquid assets of £3,946,000, and these two 
items amount to £5,578,000, which compares with issued 
share capital and premium on issue of £4,179,000. There 
will in addition be a handsome capital profit on the book 
value of the Kassala Cotton holding and something further 
from the liquidation of Parana Plantations, which contributed 
£311,000 last year to reserves. In the circumstances it is 
clear that the company will be free to distribute forthwith 
any funds it may earn and payments should be generous. 
The minimum break-up value appears to be about the 
current price of 46s. 3d. ex dividend, and yield at that 
price is £4 6s. 6d. 

The trading profits for the year 1944, at £613,970, are 
down by £157,000, but taxatidn, owing partly to an EPT 
refund of £82,000, requires £198,000 less. It is scarcely 
surprising that the directors have decided not to augment 
general reserve further. As a result, it is possible to pay a 
dividend of 20 per cent against 12 per cent, leaving carry 
forward approximately unchanged. The company will re- 
ceive proceeds from six more cotton crops, and the crop 
now being harvested should be above the average. 

It is pointed out that dividend payments over the last 
I5 years have averaged only slightly over 5 per cent, partly 
as the result of accumulating reserves in the hope, now 
disappointed, of financing further agricultural development 


in the Sudan. The “ sincerity and efficiency ” displayed 
es Sade Plantations and Kassala have eatetiona.” 
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Sudan Government, who hope that many of the companiey 
officials will continue in the Government’s employ. It . 
in fact, clear that the Government’s action has been d 

cided by political considerations, plus the ease of finan - 
new developments with the aid of accumulated sterine 
reserves. ling 


* + * 


Post Office Reorganisation 


The Post Office has drawn up its proposals for re- 
organisation after the war, and these have been under 
the consideration of the Union of Post Office Workers 
since February. Meanwhile, the union had been Preparing 
its Own report for submission to its members; it w,; 
published last Saturday. Both sets of proposals deal in 
great detail with the grading of workers. There is a goog 
deal of agreement between the two on this subject ; perhaps 
the main divergence is on the question whether there shou'd 
be one or two grades in sorting-office duties. The union 
prefers one and the Department two. The general approach 
of the two reports is not dissimilar in regard to recruitment 
as well, although it appears that the Union has been more 
mindful of the effect of the Education Act on the recruitment 
age and a higher standard of education. 

The union has a good deal to say on opportunities for 
promotion, on the need for equal pay for equal work, on 
longer holidays, and on the shortening of the wage scale 
so that the maximum rate is reached in the middle 
a instead of in the early thirties, and on the 4o-hour 
week. 

The UPOW has done pioneer work among Civil Service 
unions, and possibly among industrial unions, in producing 
a report in such detail as theirs, dealing with the reorgani- 
sation of their work from every point of view. It is an 
example which might well be followed. The report is to be 
presented at the Union’s annual conference next month, and 
if adopted will form the basis of the union’s discussions 
with the Department. 


* * * 


Shorter Notes 


In apparent contravention of the latest ruling of the Stock 
Exchange Council, Stewarts and Lloyds have announced no 
profit figure in declaring their dividend on the deferred 
ordinary capital. The dividend is at the rate of 12} per 
cent, paid for many years past, and the directors state that 
after allowing for taxation; trading profits show little change. 
There is, however, expected to be an increase in ava'lable 
profit owing to the inclusion of a full year’s dividend from 
Stanton Ironworks. It is a pity that the company cannot 
synchronise the preparation of full accounts with its pre- 
liminary announcement, but this statement is, in the 
peculiar circumstances of the time and of the iron and 
steel industry, as informative as would be the publication 
of partial figures. 


* 


The Mining Association has appointed as Director of 
Education and Training in the coal industry, Dr R. W. 
Revans, present Deputy Chief Education Officer for the 
County of Essex, thus following the precedent created by 
the appointment of Mr Robert Foot of bringing new b 
into the owners’ counsels. This is certainly a welcome 4p- 
pointment ; it is indeed overdue. Whatever the final form 
of ownership and control is decided upon, the industry wil 
need a Director of Education and Training. 


* 


The report: of the committee set up in July, 1944 © 
examine “the effect of the hydrocarbon oil duties on the 
supply of raw materials to, and the development of, the 
chemical industry in this country” was published 02 
Thursday, too late for detailed comment. The committee was 
impressed by the “magnitude of the prospects now before 
the synthetic organic chemical industry of the world. It 
holds the view that the influence of the hydrocarbon dutes 
on the prospective expansion of the chemical industry 's 
likely to be far greater than in the past and, hence, that i 
is “urgently necessary that the industry should be relieved 
of this encumbrance.” 
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SLOW-BURNING CUT 


There are two special reasons why ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend Tobacco saves the smoker money. It is 
scientifically cut to burn slowly, each ounce lasts 
longer, you smoke fewér ounces a week. It is made 
from fine leaf which is favoured by the lower duty on 
Empire Tobacco. To enjoy the fullest pleasure of 
smoking at a moderate cost, take to ‘Three Nuns’ 
Empire Blend. 
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One of the styles in women’s shoes made 


on models sponsored by Sir Herbert Barker. 
Every shoe carries his facsimile signature. 
Supplies are limited at present. Send 23d. for 


Satisfying Reflections” by Sir Herbert Barker. 
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ARE YOU OVER 
I7 YEARS OLD? 


NLESS you are over 17, there have been no Black 

Magic Chocolates since you were 14; and at that 

age (if we remember aright) chocolates were chocolates 
and never mind the name. 

But if you are over 17, the words “ Black Magic” 
probably strike a chord in your memory. 

Let us help a little. 

A very plain box—glossy black, with a few white 
lines on it. 

Twelve different kinds of chocolates, in simple paper 
cups, without any fripperies. 

Truffie-and-Nougat, Hazel Cluster, Liquid Cherry, 
Orange Cream, Strawberry Cup . . . heigh-ho. The 
girls loved em; and the boys took no poor view of 
them, either. 

And now, you say, here it comes—* Come Peace, 
come Black Magic.” But nothing of the sort. There 
will be a lot of pre-war goods back in the shops before 
Black Magic; for though we shall move fast, we shall 
take no short cuts—no half measures, no skimping. 

Don’t expect to buy Black Magic on Armistice Day ; 
but when you do buy it, it will be as good as ever. We 
believe it will be better, but that will be for you to say. 


Black Magic 


ROWNTREE & CO. LTD., YORE 


DON’T CLAIM THAT YOUR 
PLANT IS IN ORDER 


Until 
you've 
read 
this .. 





Fuel Efficiency Bulletin No. 38 


““The Maintenance of Industrial Boiler Plant ” offers 
under one cover much useful information. It not only 
lists many common and uncommon maintenance 
problems, but describes how to deal with them. It 
is a handbook for the man on the job—it is up to 
management to see he gets the tools and facilities. 
THIS BULLETIN has been pre- 
pared from the practical ex- 
perience of. Regional Fuel 
Efficienty Committees. The 
following is just one example of 


what scope for economy they 
have found :— 


air infiltration, the CO2 value 
was only 3.5—5 per cent. Fan 
power had to be stepped up to 
maintain draught, actually caus- 
ing boiler vibration. Elimina- 
tion of air leaks and short 
circuiting, together with im- 
provements to lagging and firing 
standards, resulted in a 30 per 
cent. saving in fuel and also 
better steaming conditions. 


A LARGE INDUSTRIAL PLANT 
consuming about 800 tons of 
coal per week. As a result of 


Additional copies of the Fuel Efficiency Bulletins and 
Fuel Watchers’ es can be obtained from the 
Regional Offices of the Ministry of Fuel and Power. 


ry &) ISSUED BY THE MINISTRY OF FUEL AND POWER 
4 “=, 
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At 2/8 for 20, Abdulla No. 7 is a 

cigarette* of outstanding quality with 

a charm of its own—a charm which 
comes from superb tobacco and 
masterly manufacture. It’s larger and 
firmer than the ordinary cigarette, too. 


P.S. In the wardrooms of H.M. Navy, they 
smoke literally millions of No. 7 every 
year — and you know what sailors are! 
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When the great moment 
of victory arrives, the 
eee 4 Philco Group will contri- 
C Omp ae bute largely to the industrial 

developments, pleasures and 
the comforts of a well-earned peace. The Philco 
Group is an association of companies specially 
equipped, in research, plant and personnel, to 
cover every field of radio and electro-mechanl- 
cal production. New conceptions of electrical 
design, new realms of radio reception, new vistas 
of television — all are within the scope of the 
post-war programme of 


PHILCO RADIO & TELEVISION CORPORATION OF GREAT BRITAIN LTD - P-8-T 
LABORATORIES LTD + BRITISH MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - HOPKINSON 
MOTORS & ELECTRIC CO LTD : BRITANNIC ELECTRIC CABLE & CONSTRUCTION 
COLTD - AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL PRODUCTIONS LTD - AERO ENGINES LTD 
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Donington House Norfolk Street, Strand WC? 
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OMPANY MEETINGS 


THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


ANOTHER SUCCESSFUL YEAR 
SIR GEORGE L. BARSTOW’S REVIEW 


ninety-sixth annual general meeting 
= Prudential Assurance Company was 
held, on the 4th instant, at 142 Holborn 
on, 
Sit — L. Barstow, K.C.B., chair- 
ian of the company, in the course of his 
emarks, said :—I by drawing your 
tention to the magnitude of the life sumis 
ssured and bonuses in force, which exceed 
700,000,000 in the industrial branch and 
300,000,000 in the ordinary branch, or 
wer £1,000,000,000 in all. This figure is 
n impressive measure of the responsi- 
bility borne by your company. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


In the ordinary branch the premiums 

ere (16,963,752, an increase of £1,101,991 

; compared with the pr 1g year. The 
net new sums assured, including group life 

nd overseas business, but mot group 
nension business, exceeded £25,800,000. 

The home net new business sums 

sured amounted to over £13,700,000, the 
decrease of about £2,300,000 being due 
argely to the fact that, owing to the claims 
f National Service, no members of our 
taff in this country are now engaged solely 

n the procuration of new business. We 
have litt doubt that when we are once 

ore on a normal footing we shall be able 
to record substantial progress in this 
important section of our business. 

The net new sums assured written over- 
seas exceeded £12,000,000 and constitutes 
a record figure not only in total but also for 
most of the territories where we operate. 

is augurs well for the future of our over- 
seas business and reflects great credit on 
our overseas — , who also are not free 
from wartime problems. : 

The surplus in the ordinary branch, 
including £324,133 brought forward from 
ast year, is £2,697,169. The allocation of 
this amount is set out in the directors 
report. A 

The directors have declared a rever- 
sionary bonus at the rate of £1 per £100 
sum assured in respect of participating 
policies in force on 31st December, 1940, 
which were also in force on March Ist, 
1945. They have also declared a bonus in 
respect of those participating policies 
which become claims by death or maturity 
of endowment during 1945 at the rate of 
{1 per £100 sum assured for each 31st 
December on which such policies were in 
force subsequent to 31st December, 1940. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


In the industrial branch the premiums 
were £28,950,411 as compared with 
£27,737.864 for the previous year. The 
death claims were {9,101,346 and the 
claims by maturity of endowment were 
48,498,238. The cash surrenders were 
£552,127, thus continuing at the relatively 
ow level of recent years. 

e expenses of this branch amounted 
‘0 23.87 per cent. of the premiums, a re- 
duction of 1.04 per cent. The collection 
of the weekly and monthly premiums, the 
Payment of claims and other transactions 
and incidental services are carried out at 
the homes of the people. The cost of all 

service is included in the expenses. 
. the surplus in the industrial branch, 
including £433,818 brought forward from 
the previous year, is £5,626,895, an 
increase of £666,410 as with the 
ane ag the allocation of this sum 

out in the directors’: report: 

.The directors have -declared a rever- 
‘onary bonus at the rate of 16s. per £100 
Sum assured under participating policies 
‘sued by the Prudential before Ist 


Iinuary, 1941, which were also premium 
Paying policies on rst March, 1945. In 


addition a bonus will be paid on claims by 
death or maturity during the year 1945 at 
the rate of 16s. per £100 sum assured for 
each 31st December on which the policy 


was in force subsequent to 31st December, © 


1940. This latter bonus will apply to such 
policies issued up to the end of 1944 pro- 
vided one year’s premiums have been paid. 

Since the initiation of the profit sharing 
scheme* a sum of £63,518,575 has been 
allotted for provision of bonuses to the 
industrial branch policyholders. The bonus 
paid on claims in this branch during the 
year 1944 amounted to £3,055,564 repre- 
senting, on the average, an addition of 
about 20 per cent. to the amount that 
would otherwise have been payable. 


BRANCH CONTINGENCY FUNDS 
After full consideration the directors have 
decided to make no transfer this year to 
the Ordinary and Industrial Branch: Con- 
tingency Funds, as they consider that these 
are ample for their purpose. On the other 
hand, the outlook is not yet such as to 


_ enable the directors to consider their total 


or partial release. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


In the general branch the premiums 
received were £3,038,885, about one-third 
of which was in respect of our overseas 
business. This total represents an increase 
of £159,159 to which every section, with 
the exception of the Marine, has con- 
tributed 

The considerable reduction in premium 
income in the marine account is mainly 


due to the teduced rates of premium 
charged for war risks. 
With the exception of employers’ 


liability, all sections of the general branch 
have contributed to the surplus. Under- 
writing results generally have been satis- 
factory. ; 

The surplus in the general branch, in- 
cluding £190,186 brought forward from 
last year, is £453,680. Details of the 
disposal of this surplus are given in the 
directors’ report. ; 

In the interests of the future of this 
branch, the strength of the reserves has 
been increased by transferring £100,000 
from the surplus to the additional reserve 
fund. £75,000 has also been transferred 
to the investment reserve fund, which sum 
has then been applied to writing down 
investments in this branch. 


NATIONAL INSURANCE 


Shareholders may wish me to comment 
on the Government’s National Insurance 
Scheme which was published in the White 
Paper of September last. Let me say at 
once that we commend in principle the 
object which the scheme is designed to 
secure. ; ae 

The principle employed is the provision 
of uniform benefits provided by com- 
pulsory and universal payments consisting 
partly of per capita contributions borne by 
insured persons and their employers and 
partly of taxation borne by all taxpayers. 
The compulsory contributions differ in 
essence very little from taxation, and the 
scheme can, therefore, be briefly described 
as a partial re-distribution of the national 
income for the benefit of those least able 
to protect themselves. The scheme is a 
development of the tendency to _ State 
assistance which has steadily grown in the 
past few decades. 

Voluntary insurance as transacted by 
insurance offices is, on the other hand, 
founded on the principle of self help, 
individual benefits being assured by pay- 
ment of individual premiums—each person 
insuring according to his choice, his needs 
and his means. 
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The two principles are not necessarily 
incompatible in the sense that the adoption 
of one implies the abandonment of the 
other. It would in my view be a real 
disaster to the industrial classes and to the 
community generally if any extension of a 
State scheme were ever to cripple the 
activities of the voluntary agencies for self- 
help. We are glad to note that no such 
extension is in mind for, in the words of 
the White Paper, “ There still remains the 
individual’s opportunity to achieve for 
himself in sickness, old age and other con- 
ditions of difficulty a standard of comfort 
and amenity which it is no part of a com- 
pulsory scheme of social insurance to 
provide.” 

The Government White Paper (Part 2) 
contatned details of the plans for dealing 
with compensation for industrial injuries 
as part of the National Insurance Scheme, 
and it seems evident that Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Insurance will cease to be 
transacted by the companies. Whilst this 
business has never produced more than a 
modest profit, it has contributed its quota 
towards the maintenance of our general 
organisation. Its prospective loss must, 
therefore, be a matter of some concern. 

A development of. the White Paper was 
the appointment of a committee to consider 
the whole question of common law rights 
in any case where a National Insurance 
payment for injury or sickness might be 
due. The report of this committee is 
awaited with much interest as it is realised 
that its recommendations may have an 
important bearing on all forms of third 
party insurance. 


INVESTMENTS 


The investment of our funds during the 
year 1944 followed a course very similar to 
that of recent war years, and resulted in a 
further large increase in our holding of 
British Government securities. The 
Government tap loans continue to absorb 
not only all our new money—that is to 
say the sum of nearly £16,000,000 by 
which our funds have grown during the 
year—but also a considerable portion of 
the money falling due for reinvestment on 
account of repayments and sales of 
securities. The consequence is that our 
holding of British Government securities 
and Government guaranteed securities now 
stands at £196,988,000, more than 
£22,000,000 in excess of last year’s total, 
and represents nearly 47 per cent. of our 
assets. Since the outbreak of war we have 
subscribed no less than £132,000,000 to 
the War Loans issued in this country, and 
nearly £4,500,000 to War Loans issued 
elsewhere within the Empire. 

The continued investment of so great a 
part of our resources in British Govern- 
ment securities as well as the conversion 
of other investments to lower nominal 
rates of interest must,* of course, affect 
adversely the yields on our funds. This 
tendency towards lower yields has been to 
some extent obscured by the effect of the 
allocations which we have made in recent 
vears to the Ordinary Branch and Industrial 
Branch Contingency Funds, the interest on 
which accrues to the benefit of the Life 
Funds, although the Branch Contingency 
Funds do not themselves form part of the 
Life Funds. This factor, together with a 
slight improvement in the return from 
certain classes of investments, has resulted 
in an increase in the net yield by 4d. per 
cent. to £3 12s. 1d. pert cent. in the 
Ordinary Branch and by Is. per cent. to 
£3 13s. 11d. per cent. in the Industrial 
Branch. 

The year 1944 has been marked by a 
further increase in the market value of our 
Stock Exchange investments which, taken 
as a whole, stand in our books at a figure 
which is appreciably below their market 
value. In cases where there is no market 
quotation I am satisfied that a conserva- 
tive basis of valuation has been adopted. 
We also have in our investment reserve 
funds, which now stand at £8.850,000, a 
further margin of security against possible 
future depreciation. 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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VICKERS, 


LIMITED 


OUTSTANDING WAR SERVICE 
MR A. A. JAMIESON’S REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Vickers 
Limited was held on the 4th instant, Mr 
A. A. Jamieson (chairman). presiding. 

The Chairman stated in the course of 
his speech: —The issue of the White Paper 
on statistics relating to the war effort 
enables me to give further information than 
I have heretofore been permitted to do. 

I think I can say that ours is a good 
record of a great British institution, and I 
underline “ British institution ” because the 
stock of your company is held by no less 
than 55,000 individual members of ‘the 
public. 

At the cutbreak of war our group 
employed just over 95,000 persons. During 
the war we reached a peak of 170,000 in 
1943, amd at the end of last year the 
number was 145,500. 

Nearly 20,000 of our former employees 
have joined H.M. Forces. 

Our salary and wages bill for the period 
1939—1944 was in excess of 214 million 

s. 

In our shipyards we have built 188 ships, 
including the battleship “ King George V” 
and the aircraft carriers “ Illustrious,” 
“ Victorious ” and “ Indomitable.” 


THE IMMORTAL * SPITFIRE" 


Our contribution to the aircraft industry, 
both before and during the war, is well 
known. Our “Wellington” bomber, and 
our “ Spitfire” of immortal fame, need no 
words of praise from me, but I am proud 
to tell you to-day that we have constructed 
over 28,000 new aircraft and repaired over 
9,000 in addition. 

We have had the satisfaction of seeing 
the dévelopment work we put into our 
“Valentine ” tank before the war fit it to 
play an important part in some of the war’s 
most critical days. We have manufactured 
over 6,200 tanks and many other vehicles. 

We are also proud of the part we played 
in the design and production of those great 
12,000 lb. bombs, which have penetrated 
the U-boat pens, and sank the “ Tirpitz,” 
and of their big brethren the 22,000 
pounders; and also of our part in the 
destruction of the Mohne and Eder dams. 

We have produced over 14,000 guns of 
various types for the Navy over 
150,000 guns for the other ‘Services, and 
our ammunition production has been on a 
great scale. We have supplied the primary 
armament for the battleships and cruisers 
completed for the British Navy during the 
war, and have manufactured and erected 
on site the heavy Coast Defence Artillery 
guarding the Straits of Dover. 

But the fact in which we all of us may 
feel legitimate pride is that, so far as lay 
in our power, we were at our action 
stations on 3rd September, 1939, ready 
and prepared, and have been there ever 
since. During that time it has been our 
unceasing effort to “ Give them the tools ” 
a“ nobly have the Services used those 
tools. 


EXPANSION OF MANUFACTURING 
CAPACITY 


Stockholders are aware that during the 
years 1935 to 1939 the manufacturing com- 
panies in the group had undertaken great 
schemes of modernisation and extension of 
their plants. Such schemes undertak 
with courageous foresight and carried 
through at a cost of over £6,000,000 
enabled your companies to embark effec- 
tively upon the pre-war rearmament pro- 
gramme, and to carry a heavy burden 
during the early period of the war. It 
should be added that in addition to these 
extensions and Saeasnite to the 
group’s own manufacturing uipment, 
Vickers-Armstrongs in 1937 a Be 

zed for the re-equipment of the 
extensive works at Scotswood, which were 
ormerly owned by Sir W. G. Armstrong, 


f 
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To meet the greatly increased demands 
on your group by the Supply Departments 
following the outbreak of war, it was, as 
you will appreciate, necessary to effect a 
further large increase in manufacturing 
capacity. This was achieved in various 
ways, notably the following: — 

(a) By extension to our own plants at 


_our own expense. 


(b) By carrying out extensions in our 
own works under Government schemes. 
These are of two classes: — 

(i) Where we contribute towards the 

cost and retain ownership. . 

(ii) Where the Government bear the 
full cost and retain ownership. 

(c) By undertaking the construction, 
equipping and management of Government 
owned shadow factories. 

(d) By full scale employment of sub- 
contractors. 


Dispersal of Manufacture-—During 1940 
and 1941, when our factories were among 
the special targets for enemy bombing, 
dispersal of manufacture on an extensive 
scale was carried out. The extent of this 
dispersal may be gathered from the fact 
that at one period Vickers-Armstrongs 
alone, in addition to its own works, was 
carrying on operations in 350 premises of 
varying size and character scattered up and 
down the country. 


OUTPUT 


The products of your group are so 
numerous and varied that it will only be 
possible for me to-day to give you com- 
ments on certain of the activities of the 
group companies and statistics relating to 
the —- of some of the more important 
items of production during the period from 
September, 1939, to December, 1944. I 
hope that when the war is over we may be 
able to put before you a more complete 
picture of our accomplishments, but I 
believe that the comments and figures I 
now give you will be an indication of the 
vitally important part which your group 
has taken in the war effort, and will also 
be a source of satisfaction to our employees 
whose skill and untiring energy have made 
this possible. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE, ETC. 


Technical information and assistance to 
British and other Governments and other 
companies.—In my review in 1940 I told 
you that to assist in the Defence 
gramme expansion we were giving technical 
information and assistance to other com- 
panies which were entering the field of 
armament production. During the war we 
have continued to do so to an ever 
increasing extent, and sub-contracting on a 
large scale would have been ineffective 
without this assistance, but it imposed a 
great strain upon our staff. 


We have gladly extended our efforts in 
this direction by supplying similar informa- 
tion to the Dominion Governments, 
notably Canada and Australia, and to a 
lesser aoe to = United uae of 
America, many of our employees have 
temporarily proceeded overseas to give 
technical aid and advice. 

Employees loaned to’ Government 
Departments.—Many requests have been 
received during the war period from 
Government Departments for the loan of 
specialist personnel of all grades. It has 
been the policy of your Board to render 
every possible assistance to the national 
effort, and accordingly such requests have 
been met without reserve. The temporary 
absence of these employees has in many 
cases added considerably to the burden of 


the managemen but the iti 
load has been cheetfully and succesfull 


_ These are, 
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WELFARE OF EMPLOYEES 


General Welfare-—Every endeavo; 
a e ” cater for the welfare ‘of Ou 
ees. In particular, medical 
have been greatly developed, and aa 
large works full-time medical Officers 
been appointed; canteen facilities 
equipment have been brought UP to date 
although in many cases the number; 4 
employees taking advantage of th 
facilities ere disappointingly small. ™ 
Financial assistance to victims 6 
raids.—In September, 1940, having oe 
the possibility of hardship arising amongs; 
our employees from enemy action againg 
this country, the Boards of the group com. 
panies set aside sums amounting in all 4 
£132,500 as funds out of which aSSistance 
could be afforded in appropriate cases. U 
to 31st December last grants out of sycj 
funds amounting to over £31,000 wer 
made to employees who had suffered 
personal injury or loss. It is with sorroy 
that I have to report that the figure of 
casualties includes 230 employees who hay: 
lost their lives. It has been found that the 
immediate help which the local Manage. 
ments have thus been able to render to the 
victims has been most welcome and greatly 
appreciated. 


POST-WAR PREPARATIONS AND 
PROSPECTS 


_ Stockholders realise that two mos 
important and urgent matters demand the 
attention of the managements of your con- 
panies as soon as possible after the war. 
$ firstly, the rehabilitation and 
repair of buil and plant, and secondly, 
the reorganisation of layouts to make them 
suitable and efficient for post-war manv- 
facture. 


As regards the first, it will be necessary, 
as I have already said, for the companies in 
the group to face large expenditure unde 
this heading. During the war perio 
every effort has been made to maintain 
buildings and plant in as satisfactory a con- 
dition as labour and available materia 
have permitted, but these limitations have 

severe and much in the way of 
deferred repairs remains to be done before 
we will be satisfied that our pre-war 
standard of maintenance has been achieved. 


As to the reorganisation of works ,and 
plant, this is a subject which is engaging 
the careful attention of your Board and 
managements, and authorisation has 
already been given for expenditure 1 
certain directions where it is apparent that 
suitable work will be available very shortly 
after the cessation of hostilities. But there 
are a great many other directions where 
future prospects are still most uncertain, 
and at this stage it is impossible to g 
further than to say that the following ar 
the general principles which we have 
decided to follow. Our equipment, skil 
and knowledge, besides being suitable for 
armament work, will be utilised in 
future, as in the past, for many commercial 
purposes in shipbuilding, aviation, engince:- 
ing, alloy steel, and carriage and wago" 
building. As a general rule, therefore, W° 
propose to confine ourselves to those 
branches of industry in which our equip: 
ment and experience justifies us ™ 
assuming that we can iake and maintain 3 
leading place. We shall also develop 
energetically those other activities in whic 
we have had an interest for many yes. 
and we shafl continue to consider | ne 
developments which might provide suitab 
and table products, but we do oh 
intend to try to invade fields for wh! 
neither our equipment nor our knowledge 
qualify us. 

This our pion Policy. pened 
proceeding vigorously with the 
of a new centralised research departmen’ 
for the engineering side of our busines : 
and we have set up and are Pp . 
with the eauinment of a similar dep@t' 
ment for os 

The report and accounts were nani. 
mously adopted and a final dividend = 
6 pér cent. less tax, making 10 Per Cer 
the year, was declared on the Ordinary 
Stock. 
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HADFIELDS, LIMITED 


PROBLEMS CONFRONTING THE STEEL TRADE 
REPUTATION FOR QUALITY AND SERVICE 


The fifty-seventh ordinary general meet- 
no of Hadfields, Limited, was held, on the 
+ instant, at Sheffield. 

Sir Peter B. Brown, M.Inst.C.E., J.P. 
chairman and managing director), in 
ne course of his speech, said: Throughout 
he year frequent changes in the type and 
mount of the Government requirements 
ave been experienced. At one time the 
tput of our electric and open hearth 
nelting departments was reduced to less 
han §0 per cent. of the same period in 
942, but this only lasted for a few weeks, 
nd the position has since improved 
aterially. 


CHANGING CONDITIONS 


It is difficult to describe in a few words 
he disorganisation which takes place in 
factory such as ours when the demand 
suddenly cut off. The melting shops 
t feel the effect, then almost imme- 
jiately subsequent processes such as 
olling, forging and machining, where 
many more workers are employed than 
n the melting departments, are likewise 
jisorganised and men are thrown out of 
ork. As soon as this comes to the know- 
edge of the Man-Power Board and the 
inistry of Labour they promptly trans- 
er the surplus men to some branch of 
he Fighting Services or to other factories 
p and down the country. When further 
orders come to hand it is almost impos- 
ible to obtain additional workers, and 
generally those who enter our service 
have to be trained before they become 
ompetent. 
Government controls are of course 
necessary during special emergencies, 
but fhe most irksome are those that pre- 
ent us from quickly adapting ourselves 
0 changing conditions and making full 
se of our plant and facilities. Naturally 
the workers affected feel disturbed when 
heir employment and home life are up- 
et and many protests and even sugges- 
ions of victimisation have to be dealt 
_by the managers and _ foremen. 
Speaking generally, however, Sheffield 1s 
ortunate in this respect compared with 
many other districts. 
It is a great satisfaction to us all to 
mow that victory is now assured and 
that before long we may be able to direct 
our efforts to peaceful occupations free 
from the many controls and handicaps 
der which we have been working for 
witariy SIX years, : 
eferring to the balance-sheet, the 
ufrent assets cover the current liabili- 
ues more than three times—actually there 
is the substantial margin of no less than 
£2,038,067. The net trading profit for the 
year is £200,443, slightly higher than last 
Year, due to a large extent to the reduc- 


ton of the war dafage insurance 
Payments. 


GOVERNMENT ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
INDUSTRY 


Since our last meeting the Chancellor 
the Exchequer has encouraged British 
acturers by the various statements 
S made assuring us of the Govern- 
ments determination to foster industry in 
Post-war years to a much greater extent 


0 
man 
Ai 


men t’ 


“an heretofore. We have been promised 
Scly increased grants for education, 
‘search work, assistance towards the 


mstallation and renewal of plant and 
a ety, and the encouragement of 
Yo, vement in manufacturing methods. 
‘Su probably know that a Bill is at pre- 
ut before the House of s to 
Loy tent these promises. We fortunately 
ow have a Cabinet that is convinced that 
~™ Measures are necessary if our country 
S to hold a sari on 

home and ee poten in the 


The Government's scheme’for the im- 
provement of our social services follow- 
ing the fines of the Beveridge Report 
has met with general approval and in 
all probability will become law in the 
near future. When the question is raised 
as t) how all these extra charges are to 
be met at a ume when many millions of 
pounds will be required to repair the 
ravages of war, we are told that this can 
be done by improving the efficiency of 
our productive and sales organisations. 
Much more than that, however, will be 
required ; we must awaken the sense of 
individual responsibility among all 
classes of the community, ‘and I sincerely 
hope that we shall succeed in doing so 
without having the necessity forced upon 
us by a long period of depression such as 
we experienced after the last world war. 


THE COAL SITUATION 


The steel trade in which we are 
primarily interested starts with a heavy 
handicap brought about by the enormous 
increase in the price of coal that has 
taken place during the last few years. 
We are all aware that the condition of 
the coal industry is far from being a 
happy one. Several new and helpful sub- 
gestions have been made by Mr Foot in 
his Plan for Coal and are now being 
considered by that industry. Many iron 
and steel companies are deeply interested 
in coal mining as they control no less 
than 25 per cent. to 30 per cent. of the 
total output of coal in the country. 

The first reaction of the National 
Union of Mineworkers expressed by 
their president, Mr Wm. Lawther, is 
that nothing short of complete national- 
isation of the coal mines can be 
accepted by the miners. It will be very 
unfortunate if they persist in this atti- 
tude because such an important step is 
not likely to be taken until after a 
general election in which the matter can 
be put fully to the country and every 
voter given an opportunity of expressing 
his opinion. It is to be hoped that the 
miners will be prepared to defer their 
claims for nationalisation of the mines 

over and the 
to get into its 


until after the war is 
country has had time 
stride. 

It is very satisfactory to note in the 
reports of the various international dis- 
cussions now being held on _ post-war 
problems and means for maintaining 
world peace, that full recognition is being 
given to the necessity for the reduction 
of tariffs and the stabilising of exchanges. 
We are not likely to forget that practically 
all our overseas investments and export 
trade have had to be sacrificed during the 
war. To recover these, all the ability of 
our business experts, merchants, agents, 
bankers, manufacturers, scientists, artisans, 
will be required in a grand united effort 
equal in enthusiasm to the supreme effort 
made by them in the war years. 

As to the future of our company, I 
think we are likely to be fully employed 
for a few years after the war in supn'v- 
ing the immediate needs of the home and 
overseas markets. We are in a bettter 
position than ever to undertake the manu- 
facture of a great variety of work. We 
have an excellent reputation for quality 
and service. Our financial position is 
stronger than ever and I feel confident 
that we should be able more than to hold 
our Own in the future. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and the proposed final dividend on the 
ordinary stock at the rate of Is. 6d. pet 
unit (15 per cent,), less tax, making the 


total ordinary dividend for the year 1944 
2s, 3d. per umit (22} per cent.), less tax, 
was approved. 
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KEMSLEY NEWSPAPERS, 
LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S REVIEW 


_ The twenty-first ordinary general meet- 
ing of this Company was held, on the 5th 
instant, at Kemsley House, London, Lord 
Kemsley, chairman, presiding. 

The Secretary, Mr J. H. Oldham, 
F.C.L.S., read the notice convening the 
meeting, and Mr A. E. Jones (Messrs 
Price, Waterhouse and Company, the 
auditors) read the report of his firm. 

The Chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: 


PROFITS INCREASED . 


The accounts show that the profits on 
trading, including dividends, etc., at 
£1,126,192 are in excess of those of the 
previous year by an amount of £12,391. 
These profits have not been affected by 
the transfers to the contingency reserves 
which your directors have made to cover 
the estimated liability to income tax on 
profits earned to December 31st last, these 
being transferred out of undistributed 
profits. 

This year your Board has decided to 
follow an accounting practice which is 
likely to become general, and to make pro- 
vision for the liability to income tax which 
will be assessed upon profits earned to 
December 31, 1944. 

The amount of sundry trade creditors 
and provision for taxation, accrued charges, 
contingencies, etc., has increased by 
£367,232. This relates entirely to the 
increases in the reserve for taxation and in 
the contingency reserve already mentioned. 

On the other side of the balance sheet 
“Debenture stock in an associated Com- 
pany,” which last year was £62,846, has 
been redeemed. 

It will be noticed that the total of cash, 


British Government _ securities and tax 
reserve certificates is in excess of 
£1,600,000. In this connection it should 


be appreciated that in making comparisons 
with last year’s figures the half-year’s 
Debenture interest and Preference dividend 
amounting approximately to £65.000 have 
this year been paid, and the amount of 
Four per cent. First Mortgage debenture 
stock outstanding has been reduced by the 
amount of purchases during the year— 
namely, £158,753. 

I may now interpose a reference to THE 
DatLy SKETCH War Relief Fund, under the 
chairmanship of Lady Kemsley, and the 
similar funds associated with our pro- 
vincial newspapers. They have continued 
their activities throughout the year with 
the help of a band of devoted workers and 
many thousands of our readers. The 
value of the gifts distributed has now risen 
to more than a million and a half pounds. 


** SUNDAY TIMES” 


In the case of the Sunpay TIMES I can 
tell you that while our present figure of 
over 450,000 copies per issue is the highest 
in the history of the paper, only 
restriction on newsprint prevents this figure 
from being greatly exceeded, a tribute 
surely to the editorial qua'ities which 
maintain this journal in a position unique 
in Sunday journalism. 4a : 

The success of our provincial pepe is 
I believe, the result of our policy of giving 
the readers their own local newspaper, 
alert to local interests and requirements, 
responsible in their judgments 
observing the highest standards of decency 
in the evaluation of news. Augmenting 
these editorial qualities, we give a service 
of war news for which I am proud to pay 
tribute to our own reporters who torday 
share all the risks and discomforts of the 
fighting man. ‘Their dispatches from 
fighting zones have maintained the highést 
standards of journalism, and have given 
our papers a unique editorial influence and 
won for them a respect which augurs well 
for our future relationship with the public. 

On the motion of the_ Chairman, 
seconded by the Hon. Lionel Berry, M.P., 
Devuty Chairman, the directors’ report and 
accounts were adopted. 
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LONDON ASSOCIATED 
ELECTRICITY 
UNDERTAKINGS 


LORD LYTTON’S REVIEW 


The annual meeting of this Company 
was held, on the 12th instant, in London. 


In moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts for the year, the 1 of 
Lytton, chairman of the company, said: 
The years 1941 to 1943 were most anxious 
and difficult. Sales of units fell from 432 
millions in 1938 to 303 millions in 1943, a 
reduction of 129 millions, or 30 per cent. 
The number of consumers fell from 86,000 
to §3,000, or 39 per cent. Consequent loss 
of revenue was met as far as possible by 
increases in tariffs in 1940 and again in 
1943. Notwithstanding the _ strictest 
economies, the increased charges did not 
meet the loss of revenue. The cost per 
unit was greatly increased owing to the 
fixed charges (in the case of generating 
costs, 40 per cent. of the total) falling on a 
much smaller output and to progressive 
increases in the price of coal. In 1938 it 
was 2Is. 2d. per ton; in 1944 it was 
45s. 4d., an increase of 116 per cent. 


The company was not compensated by 
an increase of load from war factories to 
offset the loss of commercial and domestic 
load. The pre-war load of 178,000 kws. 
fell to 111,000 kws., or 37} per cent. 


For 1942 and 1943 a readjustment of 
sinking fund contributions was granted by 
the Electricity Commissioners, subject to 
the funds being restored to normal at the 
earliest opportunity and payment of divi- 
dends being subject to the Commissioners’ 
consent until this had been done. 


Bulk supply stations were damaged on 
55 occasions; 139 transformer chambers 
were damaged ; 1,424 cables were put out 
of action. The amount of war damage is 
estimated at £500,000. 


Supplies given by C.S.E. to consumers 
who needed them were never interrupted 
for more than short periods, and the 
London Power Company never failed to 
supply constituent companies and the 
Central Electricity Board. 


THE YEAR 1944 


1944 showed a recovery over the pre- 

ding year. Units sold increased to 348 
millions, and the number of consumers to 
76,684. Revenue increased by £487,000. 
This enabled full contributions to sinking 
funds to be made for that year, and the 
balance of revenue, together with carry- 
forward from the preceding year, was suffi- 
cient for the deductions made from the 
sinking funds in the two previous years to 
be repaid, thus restoring them to normal 


and recovering freedom of action in the 
future. 


The balance sheet shows a very liquid 
position, Cash in hand on and loan to 
subsidiaries at short notice total £14 

on. No. 2 reserve fund stands at 
£20,000. There has been no increase in 
capital issued. The dividend paid on 
ordinary capital was 3 per cent. for 1944. 
lance carried forward is £1,790. 


L.A.E.U. 


Dividends received from Central London 
Electricity amount to £215,175, as com- 
pared ~ oun last year. The reduc- 
Gon is due to the restoration of sinking 
funds to normal. The directors propose 
to transfer {£24,000 from stockholders’ 
reserve account, and recommend a dividend 


4 per cent. Stockholders’ reserve 
account stands at £35,000. 
As soon as circumstances permit, which 


the directors hope will not be long, prices 
to consumers will be reduced and statutory 
dividends on ordinary stock restored. 


The report and accounts for the 
were adopted. ™ ror 


HALIFAX BUILDING 
SOCIETY 


BRIG.-GEN. SIR EDWARD N. 
WHITLEY’S ADDRESS 


e ninety-second annual general meet- 
om of this cosine was held, on the 9th 
instant, in Halifax, Brig.-Gen. SE Edward 
N. Whitley, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0O., D.L. 
(President of the society) presiding. 

The chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said: The total assets of the society have 
increased this year by £3,583,743 ‘and 
amount to £132.817,792; liquid funds haye 
increased by £5,997,192 to £53,769,579, 
and mortgage assets have been reduced by 
£2,379,030 to the sum of £78,452,412. 

Reserve funds stand at the same figure 
of £5,750,000. The amount carried forward 
is increased by £293,717 to £925,468, the 
total reserves and undivided profits amount- 
ing to £6,675,468. 


EFFECT OF CONCESSIONS ON INTEREST 
' FROM BORROWERS 


Turning to the profit and loss account 
it will be seen that the amount of interest 
from borrowers has substantially declined. 
Partly this is due to the more rapid repay- 
ment of borrowed money. It is, however, 
to a considerable extent caused by the two 
important decisions to which I referred last 
year. You will remember that I then said 
that the Board had decided that in cases of 
loans on residential properties, where a 
value payment is to be made in pursuance 
of the War Damage Acts or where a cost of 
works payment is to be made and the 
property has been rendered uninhabitable 
for more than six months, the society would 
until further notice reduce the rate of 
interest on the amount payable under the 
mortgage to 24 per cent. The gross cost 
to the society of this concession up to the 
end of the last financial year has been 
roughly £95,000. The other concession was 
a reduction to 4} per cent. in the rate of 
interest charged to our then existing 
borrowers in respect of house properties. 
The cost has been substantial but we have 
evidence that the policy of the Board in 
these two matters has met with widespread 
approval. 

We have had to maintain severe restric- 
tions on the intake of new investments 
whilst at the same time giving as good an 
investment service as possible to our 

epositors and members. 


We have lent on mortgage, chiefly of 
small properties, over £8} million as com- 
pared with a little over £3 million in 1943 
and a little over £2 million in 1942. The 
average amount per mortgage advance in 
the year under review was £618. 


EXTRAVAGANT PRICES FOR HOUSES WITH 
VACANT POSSESSION 


Your Directors are much concerned with 
regard to the extravagant prices which are 
being paid in most towns for houses with 
vacant possession, and have tried to avoid 
any action on their part which would tend 
to raise the price obtainable for a house 
‘oeyond a sum which provides a fair and 
reasonable increase on its cost. With that 
end in view, instead of simply following the 
market price at the moment, we limit the 
advance on each house to a figure based on 


the pre-war value as well as on the present 
value. 


_ Your directors are taking a great interest 
in alternative methods of construction of 
permanent houses. 


Whilst the first houses to be built will 
no doubt be for letting and many of them 
erected by Local Authorities, it is import- 
ant that in the provision of houses 
private enterprise should be encouraged 
from the earliest possible date because only 
those houses which are built by private 


enterprise will be available for purchase by 
homes. 


those who want their own 
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BRITISH INSULATED CABLy 
LIMITED 


A GREAT WAR EFFORT 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER's 
REVIEW 


The annual general meeting of Britiy 
Insulated Cables Limited will be held, og 
the 19th instant, in Liverpool. 

The following is an extract from th 
statement of the chairman, Sir Alexanie 
Roger, K.C.LE., circulated with 


report: — 

Mainly as a result of changes in war-tin, 
demands during 1944, there have bey 
further alterations in the types of oy 
turnover and a relatively small decrease 
total. These features, coupled with highy 
costs, have left trading profit lower 
£43,054. As interest and dividends fron 
subsidiary and general investments hay 
increased by £19,159, the total profit fy 
the year is down, on balance, by £23,889 
After providing for a fital distribution 
the Ordinary capital at the same rates » 
for some years, there is left availabe 
£19,383, which, added to the balan 
brought forward from 1943, leaves 
£409,867 to be carried forward. 




















WIDELY DIVERSIFIED DEMANDS FROM 
THE SERVICES 


Modern warfare involves the use 
electricity to an ever-increasing  degrer, 
and vast quantities of such main producs 
of your company as cables, insulated co- 
ductors, wires and various electrical com- 
ponents are required. Our production 
cables and insulated conductors has bea 
enormous, and for such widely diversified 
uses as in tele-communications, ships, at- 
craft, tanks and all other mechani 
vehicles; in the equipment of munition 


plants and airfields, and in the mainte tial 
ance and extension of essential electricity iy oui 
supply services. In addition to ou Bie me 
ordinary construction department, we have but 
maintained in this country a servic in 
organisation for the repair of cables and Wt 
transmission lines damaged by enemy abx 
action. be 

From time to time we have also been Bie £2 
called upon to meet new and changing Be pr 
Government demands, as, for example, 2 tra 
the days of the magnetic mine, when 1 i act 
became evident that only a full-scale intr an 
duction of de-gaussing cables would ser ck 
to protect our vital shipping, and when re 
with the same object in view ca 


a ” C 
quantities of a special type of _buoyutl 
cable were urgently required. In bot IM px 
cases the company went into immeditt 
production and all the demands made upon 
it were met. I can now also inform yo 
that the company supplied, at short nouct, 
cable installations for the now famous 
Mulberry Ports. 


ENORMOUS PRODUCTION OF INSULATED 
WIRES, CONDENSERS, ETC. 


Our production of insulated wires bas 
been astronomical; in five years approx 


8 


mo cacevuy? oc. 


mately 18,000,000 miles _ have . 
supplied to the Services for use, 
electrical apparatus, instruments, 


and even dam-busters. The company his 
achieved an equally impressive outpit 
condensers and other components —- 
radio, telephone and telegraph equpme 
aircraft. navigating instruments ded 
submarine devices and mines; of t: and 
plastic products for service ede eagnetic 
of electric welding machines and m® an 
moulding machines for munition <r a 
We have also produced large quant, iy 
shell and bomb cases and a variety © 
bands, fuses and primers 
We shall te x eset 
maximum energies to 

; jum energ! stk of the war 
the prospect of an early victory; 

larly in Europe, we are giving an ee 
amount of thought to the post-We . 


ee oe eee ie ae. a eee a 


: ote ot 
to cont to the 
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Plans cannot be finalised until unc 
is removed, in particular as 
of controls in the future. 
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HE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


SHIPBUILDING POSITION IMPROVED 
SIR PERCY E. BATES’S REVIEW 


The _—_ ordinary oad ie < 
he Cunard Steam , y, Limit 
will be held at Cunar Building, Liverpool, 
on the 25th instant. 

Sir Percy E. Bates, Bart., G.B.E. has 

ued the following statement, which has 
heen forwarded to stockholders along with 
he report and accounts: 

In the profit and loss account, receipts 
or the year show little change, the small 
mprovement being due to the clearing-up 
nf some outstanding matiers of earlier 
date. It is on the expenditure side where 
the main points of difference occur. While 
he taxation position is still obscure, it has 
mot been thought necessary to make further 

ial provision for taxation, This item 

absorbed £100,000 in 1943. 


PENSION FUND 


The other principal point — '<- 
the pension fund. The direciois for some 
time past have had under consideration 
the position of the superannuation fund 
which was established in 1901, with a view 
to the possibility of restoring to some ex- 
tent the reduction in pension benefits 
which began to operate in 1932. 

At that time. which was prior to the 
merger of Cunard and White Star Atlantic 
interests, the company was forced to dis- 
continue the supplementary annual y- 
ments that had been made to the fund 
since 1919 consequent upon the deficiency 
which had been disclosed in the Actuary’s 
report, The effect of this was substan- 
tially to reduce the benefits to future an- 
nuitants. It also became necessary for the 
members to increase their annual contri- 
butions to the fund. The board felt that, 
in association with the board of the Cunard 
White Star, the time had arrived 4 bring 
about a partial reinstatement of the pension 
benefits. This has been done at a cost of 
£235,000. Of this sum £135,000 has been 
provided by the Cunard Company in the 
twansfer to the superannuation fund of the 
actuarial surplus remaining in the widows’ 
and children’s benefit fund which was 
closed to new business in June, 1935. The 
Temaining £100,000 has been provided in 
cash jointly by the Cunard Company and 
Cunard White Star in the correct actuarial 
Proportion of £35,460 and £64,540 re- 
spectively. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The profit and loss account has been 
charged with the £35,460 paid to the 
Pension fund, but has been relieved of the 
Recessity to repeat last’ year’s special taxa- 
ton provision of £100,000 and these are 

main reasons for the improved balance 
of profit at £383,881 as compared with 
£312,127 for 1943. | 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


In the balance sheet on the credit side, 
the valuation of shares in subsidiary com- 
i remains unchanged at £13,925,225. 

fepeat I think it is a safe figure. Our 
own ships and properties have borne their 

depreciation, The increase in “ Loan 
_ Balances due from Subsidiary Com- 
Panies” reflects current business. Shares 
in . companies remain at £114,346, 
“1 the return at 3.45 per cent. is tem- 
ep somewhat lower. Debtors, etc., 
ghtly higher, owing to the increase in 

Our shipping panes. 
€ debit side the figures are un- 
ganged down to the item “Deposits with 
company.” ‘The deposit by the Super- 
uation Fund has again been reduced 


by £50,000, Widows’ and Children’s Fund 

figure Shows the effect of the transfer of the 

Of ial surplus (£135,000) to the trustees 
the Superannuati 


Employees’ 


uation Fund. 


out of | 


Savings Fund has been reduced by with- 
drawals and the total of the deposits of 
these various funds has been brought down 
from £434,520 to £240,047. 

Creditors, etc., are decidedly higher at 
£896,368, partly because shipping opera- 
tions have increased during the year and 
partly because at the date of the accounts 


the figure temporarily included the 
£135,000 being transferred from the 
Widows? and Children’s Fund to the 


Superannuation Fund. This sum has since 
been paid by the company to the Super- 
annuation Fund’s trustees in cash. 

Loans due to subsidiary companies 
remain unchanged ; the lenders are 100 per 
cent. subsidiaries. 


THE DIVIDEND 


The final dividend we propose will 
absorb £139,256 10s. 6d., and if this is 
approved by the general meeting the carry- 
forward will be £305,829 14s. 3d., com- 
paring with £198,332 13s. 6d. last year. 

The company is now in a position to 
make a start at repaying indebtedness to 
His Maijesty’s Government, and the board 
has given formal-notice to repay £100,000 
of the Second Mortgage Debenture Stock 
on May 5, 1945. 


QUESTION OF COMBINED BALANCE SHEET 


I ought to mention that during the year 
further thought was given by the board 
to the question of producing a combined 
balance sheet for the group. By way of 
experiment, for some months we “com- 
bined” some of our domestic board 
financial returns, but after a few months 
we returned to our older practice. We 
came to the’ conclusion that the 
“combined” figures in our domestic re- 
turns were either misleading or at best 
meaningless. We shall continue to con- 
sider the subject, but my present opinion 
is that to “combine” figures of a 62 per 
cent. subsidiary with those of 100 per cent. 
subsidiaries will produce in a balance sheet 
a result quite as meaningless as it did in 
the board’s domestic returns. 


SHIPBUILDING POSITION 


Since last year the shipbuilding position 
has changed greatly for the better and there 
are prospects that our companies will have 
more freedom to build their own types of 
ships. Estimated prices, however, are high 
and it has not been easy to secure firm 
prices even within wide limits of variation. 
I hope these difficulties may be overcome, 
or met in one way or another, as if they 
are not the shipbuilding programme of our 
group is bound to be limited by their 
existence. f 

As regards the air, our associates the 
Cunard White Star have been in touch with 
the. Minister of Civil Aviation and also 
with the chairman of the B.O.A.C. I hope 
that the result may be satisfactory to the 
B.O.A.C. and to themselves. The situa- 
tion is too fluid to warrant further comment 
at present. Perhaps I might add that on 
the North’ Atlantic the air should be 
directly complementary rather than com- 
petitive with the sea, amd I think it will 
create its own travel numbers. 


LAXATION UNTIL JAPAN IS 
—_— FINISHED 


At the time of writing, the European half 
of our war seems to be drawing to a close, 
but we are already engaged heavily in the 
Asiatic half. That we shall switch all our 
effort to this other half is of course certain, 
for any other policy would mean that we 
would be doing less than we ought to be 
doing. That a cessation of hostilities in 
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Europe will mark the end of a phase is 
certain, but the next phase, though different, 
will still require all our energy and in more 
practical terms will, I think, still require the 
continuance of -the present system of 
controls, Government trading and Govern- 
ment traffic. I look for no relaxation of the 
present system until after we have finished 
with Japan. To talk of our prospects in 
the post-war future is still very premature. 
One thing is quite certain; far too many 
rosy expectations have been allowed to 
grow. There is no pleasant loafing Satur- 
day afternoon waiting just round the corner. 
Or the contrary, we shall have to think 
hard and work hard just at a time when 
everybody’s feelings will ¢ry out for rest 
and relief. It is not, however, a future to 
shrink from,.but one to accept as a chal- 
lenge, and I look forward with confidence 
to the day when we and our associates 
can again go all out to book passengers and 
cargo ourselves. 

As regards our company and its asso- 
ciates, all I need say is that I believe they 
are in good shape and in good heart. That 
this is possible is due to the untiring efforts 
of our sea and shore staffs, which have 
endured yet another year of war, loyally 
and whole-heartedly doing their duty. 


SAN FRANCISCO MINES OF 
MEXICO, LIMITED 


The thirty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of this company was held, on the sth 
instant in London, Mr. Cyrus T. Pott, 
the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement which was circulated 
with the .report and accounts, and was 
taken as read: — 

In my statement last year I included a 
note of warning. regarding the wide and 
rapid fluctuations in profitability of our 
business; the year 1943-44 now under 
review is an example. Compared with last 
year, our operating profit has been reduced 


_ from £734,000 to £314,000, or by over 55 


per cent., and our net profit from £237,000 
to £86,000, or by nearly 65 per cent. This 
reduction was mainly due to three causes— 
suspension of operations dufing most of 
June and July as a result of a strike of 
workmen, extensive flooding in September, 
and an unfavourable change in Mexican 
income-tax legislation. 


ORE RESERVES 


Had it not been for these three adverse 
factors we should have been able to place 
before you another satisfactory year. Our 
underground development continues to be 
encouraging and our ore reserves at 
September 30th, calculated on a new but 
more conservative basis, again exceeding 
3,000,000 tons. Our mining and metal- 
lurgical results have further improved, 
while our costs, in spite of rising supply 
prices and higher wages, would have com- 
pared favourably with the previous year but 
for the strike and the flood. 

Taking all trends and factors into con- 
sideration, I am inclined to think that 
prospects for the post-war marketing of our 
production are favourable. We certainly 
need some encouragement to set off the 
many onerous conditions with which 
operators have to contend in Mexico, where 
taxation is as great as anywhere else in the 
world. We now have some $2,000,000 tied 
up in unliquidated concentrates, which is 
substantially in excess of normal, and we 
are faced with the possibility that further 
funds may be required to carry over our 
unliquidated production until the railroad 
difficulties are overcome. Since the end of 
the year, large amounts have been paid for 
taxes. It is accordingly essential that we 
should conserve our remaining cash 
resources. 

It is for this reason that the directors 
recommend that the dividend for the year 
should be limited to 6d. per unit, involving 
a distribution of £25,710, after allowing for 
British income-tax. Out of the remaining 
profits the directors have placed the sum 
of £50,00c to reserve for exploration and 
development. s 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES, LIMITED 


INCREASED PROFIT—STRONG 
POSITION 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the Sth 
instant, im London, Lt.-Col. Sir John R. 
Chancellor, G.C.M.G., G.C.V.O., D.S.O., 
presiding. z 

The chairman, in the course of his 
speech, said: The proprietors will have 
noted w'th satisfaction the strength of the 
balance sheet, and particularly of the con- 
solidated balance sheet. 

The profit for the year was £703.400, 
that is after making full provision at cur- 
rent rates for all taxation payable in respect 
of the profits earned up to the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1944 This compares with £695,266 
for the previous year, an increase of 
£8,134. After charg'ng £235,857, against 
£235,295, for depreciation of plant, etc., the 
net profit was £467,543, an increase of 
£7,572. 

To the net profit of £467,543 has to be 
added £301,309, being the balance brought 
forward from the previous year, making a 
total amount to be dealt with of £768,852. 

In regard to the provision for denrecia- 
tion; as the proprietors will be aware, the 
accounts before you. relate mainly to the 
Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Company, 
and the provision of £235,857 for depre- 
ciation is in resvect of that company. 
Depreciation provided by all the companies 
in the associated group (including the 
British Thomson-Houston Company’s 
liberal provision) total £552,058. 

Your directors felt that the special 
reserve account should be increased by a 
further appropriation from profits of 
£150,000, making this reserve account 
£650.000. : 

After providing for dividends on Pre- 
ference stock £652,306, there remains 
£566,546. Your directors recommend a 
dividend. on the Ordinary stock of ro per 
cent. per annum. less tax, leaving a balance 
to be carried forward of £320,454, as com- 
pared with £301,309 brought in from the 
previous year.» 


RECORD OUTPUT 


The output from the various factorizs 
of the group wis greater than in any pre- 
vious year. while the orders now in hand 
also constitute a record. 

Practically the whole of our manufac- 
turing facilities have been employed on 
Government work, either for various forms 
of war equipment by direct contracts or for 
electrical annaratus ordered under priorities 
sanctioned by the Government. 

There are now over 65.000 persons em- 
ployed by the AE.I. group of companies, 
of whom approximately 42 per cent. are 
women. 

We ant‘cipate that for some time to come 
there wil! he no lack of orders and that we 
shall be fully employed on our normal pro- 
ducts after the war comes to an end. 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE FIGHTING SERVICES 


So far back as 1936 the Metropolitan- 
Vickers Company began to assist. the 





Government in the development and 
manufacture of various forms of equipment 
for the fighting Services. Since then the 
scope and volume of that work has steadily 
grown. Full accounts of our contributions 
to the defence and war programme and of 
the achievements in this direction cannot 
yet be given, but it is now permissible to 
ind‘cate the wide range that this work has 
covered. é 

The most noatable of that company's 
contributions have been in connection with 
the development and manufacture of Radar 
equipment, automatic pilots, gun mount- 
ings and controls and aircraft. Some idea 
of the magnitude of this work can be 
gauged by the fact that during the period 
indicated it has been found necessary to 
increase our manufacturing floor space by 
more than §0 per cent. : 

The report and accounts were umnani- 
mously adopted. 





AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE 
AND ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


‘** GEORGE ’’ AND OTHER 
AIRCRAFT EQUIPMENT 


The 25th ordinary general meeting of 
the Automatic Telephone and Electric 
Company, Limited, will be held at Liver- 
pool on the 19th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement of the chairman, Sir Alexander 
Roger, K.C.LE., circulated with the re- 
port:—The profit on trading is £279,206, 
compared with £255,437, and net profit is 
£226,678, compared with £212,312. The 
directors recommend a final dividend of 7 
per cent. on the ordinary stock, ing 10 
per cent. for the year, plus a cash bonus 
of 2} per cent., and a dividend of ro per 
cent. on the deferred stock and shares 
plus a bonus of 2} per cent., all subject 
to tax. 

You will have noticed during February 


_ the release of details regarding the Distant 


Reading Compass which, by combining 
the advantages of the gyroscope with 
those of the magnetic compass needle, has 
prowidee a degree of reliability and adapta- 
ility under operational conditions which 
has proved a tremendous factor in the 
success of bombing This amazing aid to 
air navigation was designed for mass pro- 


duction by your company. Among other 
items are the Automatic Pilot known affec- 
tionately as “George,” aircraft radio, 


Piezo tals, aircraft wiring and many 
other forms of electrical equipment. 

Due to E.P.T. the sum available for 
dividends and rtd has not increased 
to any great extent. is is symptomatic 
of Britich industry and illustrates the hea 
financial burdens which have to be carried. 
I, with chairmen of other companies, 
have been expressing the urgency of a re- 
examination of our taxation structure if 
British industry is not to find itself at a 
financial disadvantage vis-a-vis its over- 
seas competitors. Investors in industrial 
concerns, in addition to being themselves 
more heavily taxed, have not generally 
speaking drawn increased dividends com- 
mensurate with the rate by which wages 
have increased. 
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JAMES W. COOK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


Presiding, on the Sth instant, at the 
annual maeng. of this Company, held in 
London, Mr W. J. Clarke, chairman ani 
managing director, said he was g'ad to be 
able to present accounts showing anothe; 
year of profitable trading. Their chief roag 
haulage concerns were taken over unde; 
the Ministry of War Transport scheme fo; 
haulage, and the profit figure had not ye 
been finally settled. Subject to the limits. 
tions imposed by an acute shortage of 
labour, they had been very busy righ 
through the year at their wharves ip 
London with a constant flow of traffic 
inwards. 

They had been busy also with their 
lighters on the Thames and Humber 
throughout the year, and while they were 


g'ad to know that some of their craft were. 


converted for use on “D”™ day, yet they 
would be very glad to have the use of 
them back again under their own control. 
The road transport industry had served 
and was serving the community.more and 
more so splendidly that he could not 
understand the genuineness of the attacks 
appearing in the Press from time to time 
against it. It would be a sorry day for 
the country if unjust legislation ev: 
treated the industry unfairly. 3 
The report was unan‘mously adopted, 
and a final dividend of 74 per cent., making 
10 per cent. for the year, together with 2 
bonus of 24 per cent., was declared. 





JOHN BARKER AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


DEARTH OF SUPPLIES 


The fifty-second ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held on the 11th 
instant at Kensington. 

Mr Trevor A. Bowen, D.L.N-P. (chair- 
man ‘and joint managing director), said 
that trading conditions throughout the year 
under review a ae — sa 

ing, especially in regard to the acul 
ee 7 The imposition of fixed 
and ceiling prices had seriously affected the 
rate and the amount of gross profit and. 
but for the firm rein upon overheads and 
expenses in general, the net profit might 
have been considerably less. 

With regard to the immediate future, ‘ 
became increasingly evident that the main 
problem must centre largely not around the 
question of selling goods, but on the grave 
difficulty of replacing diminishing supplies. 
The authorities should expedite the release 
of raw materials and essential labour if the 
interests of the home market were 0 be 
met, and the hoped for recovery of export 
trade set going. 

The final mei “= year’s we was 
a profit, before ging taxation, 
£589,835 as against £550,626, an — 
of £39,209. The directors recommend @ 
dividend of 10 per cent. on the ordinary 
shares, less tax. 

The report was adopted. 


, aa 
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ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 


DIVIDEND NO. 231 


Notice is hereby given that a DIVIDEND of 13 per cent., bei 
at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, upon the d-up Ca ital 
Stock of the Bank has been declared for thé eee ten ane 


months i 
diy ol ETE ae Rae aber eet ad 
r ist June, . 
aoe Sok o shareholders of record 


By Order of the Board, 


E. B. McINERNEY, London Manager. 
6 Lothbury, London, E.C. 2. 12th April, 1945. 


SS NSN 


ARKET- . Economist, early thirties, with - 

ence in market-research and- knowledge of continanel 
ee ee Gorman ane, some French) seeks appoint- 
fae, baa wes conomist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 


Tim, 





* 


F{*PORT MARKETS. British Belting and Asbesot — 
established 1822, manufacturers of asbestos textiles, appli- 
and jointing, friction fabrics for automotive and industria) Bey 
cations. and machinery belting, with extensive and long™ 
lished connections throughout world, invite applicatio mes with 
British manufacturers of allied but non-competitive produc’ 

a view to co- tion in the sale of their goods abroac.. 4, 
invitation should be of icular interest to firms who Wi) ip 
enter the Export market for the first time or to improve viig 
existing selling organisation overseas. All replies will oS ont 
confidentially. Replies to: Export Manager, British a 
Asbestos, Ltd., Scandinavia Mills, Cleckheaton, Yorkshire. 


ceintoeneencinipcenaiiseatiaintimmmemsasiaaititnsinatsiatin'iatatsiaainiaratlsinsasiniaensinn tO 


: ith 
XPORT. British business man, accomplished linguist, W 
E extensive experience introduction Engineering, Technical and 
products in 60 


Export 
concern or group requiring practical aid in developing oo ois, 
arrangements and connections. W Box 63, The & 
Brettenham House, Lancaster Place, 


Non-Technical 
first-class 


, WC. 2. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


INVESTMENT 
Stock Exchange : London 


** FINANCIAL NEws”’ INDICES 


. 











* | Security Indices Yield 
ne |e 
ms | 'aee |. Dy | Face 

| Li t . 1944 30 Ord. *| 20 Fixed Old Ord. 
a shares* Int. Consols Shares 
April 5.... | 6,778 5,013 | 116-3 137-3 3-01 367 
6.... | 6,959 (a) | 1166 137-4 3-00 3-66 
9.... | 9,158 1) 116-8 137-4 3-00 3-66 
10... 7,134 5,846 | 1166 137-5 3-01 3-67 
a. | 6,797 4,796 | 116 -5 137-5 3-00 | 3-67 


«July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1945: highest, 116-8 
(April 9); lowest, 111-5 (Jan. 23). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 137-4 (April 9) ; 
lowest, 136°3 (Jan. 2). (@) Good Friday. (6) Easter Monday. 


New York 


STANDARD AND Poor’s CORPORATION INDICES 
DatLty INDEX oF 50 ComMMoN Stocks 


(1926 = 100) 
1945 | Average | Transactions | 1945 Average | Transactions 
Mar. 29... | 132-7 660,000 | April 2.. 134-2 650,000 
-.-) 2. 4 (s) Ee caess. | 158-8 730,000 
31. 133-0 520,000 j| ,, 4... 134-1 520,000 
H 


145: High, 140-4 (Mar. 7). Low, 129-2 (June 23)*. 
(s) Good Friday. 


(WEEKLY INDICES) (1935-39— 100) 





2-hour Session. 








| 1945 sé 
ihGeeeiahilnanionl Mar. Mar. April 
: a te Bot Se 4 
Low High | ’ | , | o 
| Jan. | Mar. | 1945 1945 } 1945 
cme 7 | 
354 Industrials ....... 108-6 | 118-0 | 112-0 11-1 | 112-8 
2d EEE | 116-1 | 127-8 (a)}. 122-9 120-1 | 122-7 
28 Utilities... ... 93-2 | 97°38 | 956 46 | 959 
402 Stocks ........ 106 -7 115-4 | 110-1 109-1 | 110-8 
AY, Pld WF esas 4-63 4-15 4-51 | 4-53 4-47 
(a) Feb. 21. ¢ 50 Industrial Com. Stocks. 
Capital Issues 
Week ending Nominal Con- New 
April 14, 1945 Capital versions Money 
fo S £ £ 
MN i ee ac kwiors's vind we 1,000,000 1,000,000 
By Permission to Deal......... cis .cccs 62,500 250,000 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 496. 
Including 
Conversions Conversions 


Excluding 


Year (to date) £ f 
MDE Minec rere EC UL eeeiicht cance Soccer eee 454,441,541 366,781,775 
I SAREE so cic nina anal o¥ vc 408,340,094 397,647,438 

Destination* Nature of Borrowing‘ 
Yeart Brit.Emp. Foreign 
{to date) U.K. =O Contin Ded. Pref. Ord. 

£ £ £ 

1345 Bias: 366,622,348 saint 125550 364,158,071 1,186,250 887,448 
4.4... 897,316,717 330,721 Nil 394,519,478 1,701,749 1,426,211 


aconversions excluded. Includes Government issues to April 4, 1945, only. 
ve figures include all new capital in which permission to deal has been granted. 
. 


FINANCE AND BANKING 
THE MONEY MARKET.—After raising the market bid a 


penny in the previous week, discount houses reverted to 
£99 14s. lld. in tendering for this week’s {110 million of 
Treasury Bills. A higher rate of discount was secured only at 
the cost of seeing the market quota drop from 30 per cent. to 
20 per cent., a result partly attributable to the rise of £10 million 
i total applications. The banks’ obligations for TDR’s were 
also down on the week with the new issue of £120 million involving 
abont £35 million of “ fresh ” money. This proved rather more 
cult to find than had been anticipated and, at the beginning 
of the week, credit was anything but easy. The Discount Market 
enaged to scrape through, however, without any assistance 
om the Special Buyer, and by Wednesday, Bankers’ Deposits 
as shown in the Bank Return, had recovered to within £3} million 
of the level of the Wednesday before. 
- rather larger demand for bills by the banks was encountered 
's week, A fair business in May maturities was reported and 
Some early Junes also changed hands. The Bank Return also 
shows that the peak of note requirements for Easter has now 
n passed. There was a net return of {1-6 million of notes 


= week. This, however, is little more than half the amount 
withdee, in the week following Easter last year and, unless the 
drawal of the notes of the larger denominations at the end 


of the month exerts a strong downward pressure, a further 
increase in the fiduciary issue cannot be long delayed. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates remained unchanged between 
April 5th and April 12th :— 

Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). Discount rates: Bank 
Bills 60 days, 14%; 3 months, 14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 
1w-14%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14%; 3 months, 1-14%. Day-to-day 
money, $-1}%. Short Loans, 1-1}%. Bank deposit rates, }%. Discount deposit 
at call $%: at notice, 2%. 

Exchan 
unchang 
exchange). 


United States. $ (4:86}) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers 4-02}-03} 
$ (4-863) 4-43-47; mail transters 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25-224) 
17-30-40. French Empire. Francs 1993-200. Syria. p. 8-81-85. Sweden. 
Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95. Dutch West Indies. Florin (/2-11) 7-58-62. 
Portugal. Escudos (11() 99-80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4 02-04; mail transfers 4-02-0443. Brazil.  83.84564 (buying). Uruguay. 
7 6597 p. (buying). 

Fized Rates for Payment at Bank of England for Clearing Offices. Spain. 
Pesetas 44-00. Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 71-25 lire. 

Market Rates.—The following rates remained unchanged between April 5th 
and April 12th. 

Egypt. Piastres (973) 978-§. India. Rupee (18d. per rupee) 17}§-184d. 
Belgian Congo. Francs 1764-§. China. National $3-3y%. tran. RI. 128-130. 


Spectal Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay, for which 
a0 rate of exchange is quoted tn London. 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England remained 
between April 5th and April 12th. (Figures in bkrackets are par of 


Canada. 


New York Apr. | Apr. Apr Apr. Apr Apr Ape 
on | 4 5 n | 7 ' g 10 ll 

Cables :— | Cents | Cents | Cents Cents | Cents 
London........ 4024§ | 4024§ | 4028§ | 4028§ | 40245 § 
Montreal.......| 90-125 | 90-125 | 90-180 | 90-250 | 90-250 | 90-4 
Zarich}........ 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 | 23-40 
Buenos Aires ...| 24-85" | 24-85* | 24-89* | 24-89* | 24-89* 
Rio de Janeiro..| 5°25 §-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 | 5-25 
SEND cu 6. we 4:08 | 4:07 | 4-07 | 4:07 | 4-07 
Barcelona...... } 9-25 | 9°25 | 9-25 | 9°25 | 9°25 
Stockholm .....| 23-86 {| 23-86 | 23-86 . 23°86 | 23-86 





i 


CLEARING BANK COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
(£ million) 
































i 
' 
t 


Mar. | Nov., . Dec., Jan., | Feb., Mar., 
1944 1944 1944 1945 | 1945 1945 
Capital and reserves ..... “142°5 , 142-5; 143-9, 143-9; 143-9); 143-9 
Acceptances, etc bacsesees ' "g7-8 | 101-2! 105-0 | 102-6 104-6 | 100-4 
Notes in circulation...... | 1-4 | 13 | 1-4) 1:3 | 1-3} 1-3 
t,d it and other! | | | | } , 
ae ane | 3,988 -2 | 4,397 -8 | 4,544-9 | 4,462-2 | 4,404-9 | 4,459 -4 
Total liabilities. .....|4,229-9 | 4,642-8 |4,795-2 | 4710-0 |4,654-7 | 4.7050 
ee ensnierkonnans | 423-4 | 460-4 | 499-9) 459-7 | 454-8 | 463-8 
Ch , balances, and) | | ' 
fees ie een... | 135-6 | 135-6 | 194-8 | 144-3 | 144-6 | 141-7 
Money at call.........-- 154-8 | 205-0} 198-6) 197-7} 187-7} 180-1 
PN as 655 5 0s5 sca ne 113-1 | 197-9 146-7 | 159-4} 139°6 | 148+8 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 1,331 -0 | 1,547-5 | 1,666-5 | 1,662°5 | 1638-5 1,681 -0 
Investments ......-..+.. 1,136 -2 |1,192-0 |1,164-6 | 1,165-3 |1,159-9 | 1,153.0 
Loans and Advances.....| 172-2 | 1376 | 153°5 | 752-9 | 159-4 | "770-1 
ents in affiliated! 
Le ee | 26-2 | 26-2] 146-4] 24-2] 24-2] 26-2 
f ccept: s, i j 
ae eee eared 139-5 | 142-7 24-2 | 144-°0| 146-0} 141-7 
$$ | $$ a 
Total assets......... ' 4,229 9 | 4,642 -8 14,795 -2 14,710 -0 | 4.6547 | 4,705 -0 
RETAIL FOOD PRICES 
Average price per Ib. at Per Cent 
Increase 
| since 
| Sept. 1, Feb. 1, Mar. 1, Sept. 1, 
1939 1945 1945 1929 
— s. d. s. d. > s. d. 
we | 1 23 1 4 1 4 11 
Thin Flank........- 0 7% 0 9 Qo 9 37 
chilled frozen— | 
Beef ibs eng eee 0 3 1 1 12 85 
Thin Flank........- (: a 0 6 0 6 23 
aes < 7 
Pe cries ig ee To ee 
RR sevsckess os | os oS | Oa 8 
ee | 9 103 oe eee & eee ee 
et sans 0 4 o4¢ | 0 . 5 
Bowe ce ee 5 eet’ ‘ee —_ a ” 
Flour (pers cas 0 il i 28 | 1 s | $0 
fash | SS | se] ae | Ce 
Sugar (gram.) ...-+-- +++ os 1 O46 } 2:E- to @ 
Milk (per qt.)...----+++- i Se Lo Re be $2 
Butter fresh......-++++ 1 | 18 2 @ { 31 
. tac band on 69 1 4 1 30 
ncn cane ‘: Gar te eee. 12 | 
Margarine, Ss Pecans } 0 6 : : es | W 
+. eee nt “Tea 0 2 ‘ 
Eggs, fresh (each) ....--- { 0 2 on | om | ; 
Potatoes (per 7 Ibs.)...-- ... Qa t! 29 ee 
————— 
index all foods wel | 
(duly, 1914108)... |} ts | 1 | tes . 2 


Source : Ministry of Labour Gasette. 
(Continued on page 498) 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended April 7, 1945, total 
ordinary revenue was £39,178,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £98,164,000 and 
issues to sinking funds of £76,993. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations 
£76,993, the deficit accrued since April 
Ast is {59,063,000 against £60,665,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 





Receipts into the 






























Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
April | April | April | Apri 

Revenue 1 1 | 1 oe 

to to i to to 
Mar. Mar. | April April 
31, 31, 8, 7, 
1944 1945 1944 1945 

ORDINARY | 

REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 1183583 |1316839 | 19,481 | 16,333 
NN 6 65 sweats 76,042 | 73,535 1,450 1,6 
Estate, etc., 

PS saoneee 99,466 | 110,888 2,955 2,889 
PRET EEEEE: 17,740 | 17,010 150 ia 
Tins iiticn eines 33,446 | 33,304 | 470 800 
hn cc csestash 466,668 | 477,134 | 11,198 7,182 
Other Inland Rev. 96 779 ae aoe 
Total Inland Rev.|1877913 |2029489 | .35,704 | 28,804 
Customs ........ 579,352 | 10,684 6,603 
NTL 600 aie vac 496,900 4,100 3,200 
Total Customs & 

RR 1076252 | 14,784 9,803 
Motor Duties |... 28,965 | 441 499 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts)...... eee 
Wireless Licenses. 4,820 
Crown Lands .... 980 
Receipts from 

Sundry Loans. . 7,520 sae aes 
Miscell. Receipts .| 77,676 | 90,037 579 72 
Total Ord. Rev.. .|3038548 |3238063 | 51,508 | 39,178 

team 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 110,632 | 116,600 1,700 1,600 
NE. 3149180 [3354663 | 53,208 | 40,778 
Issues out of the 
Exchequer to meet 
payments 
(£ thousands) 
Bxpenditure | April | Apri Apri April 
ae, ue to to 
ar ar. April Apri 
31, 31, 8, 7 
| 1944 | 1945 | 1944 | 1945 

ORDINARY ° 

EXPENDITURE 
Int. & Man. of . 

Nat. Debt 364,734 | 414,936 | 20,568 | 19,582 
Pa mts to N 

| TB 8,988 | 10,010 
Other Cons. Fund _ 

RE 7,176 7,278 33 33 
ee poses 380,898 | 432,223 | 20,600 | 19,614 
Supply Services . .|5407523 |5625618 | 91,500 | 78,550 
WE cncdcccche 6057841 | 112,100 | 98,164 
Se.r-BaLANcING 
P.O. & Brdcastg. . 116,600 1,700 1,600 
Total A......... 6174441 | 113,800 | 99,764 





A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown, as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a 
deduction from ordinary revenue. 





After increasing Exchequer balances by 


£710,018 to £3,210,865, the other operations 


for the week (no longer shown separately) 


increased the gross National Debt by 


£61,093,727 to £22,477 million. 


NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 
P.O. and Telegraph 
Tithe Act, 1936 


SOOO ee eee ee ee ewe eee eees 







1944 

April 7 [1170-0 
1945 | 

6 |1470-0 


FLOATING DEBT 





(£ millions) 
1 Ways and | 
reasury Means Trea- 
Bills Advances | sury | Total 
De- | Float- 
l posits} ing 
Ten- | 7,,, | Public | of | Banks oot 
der | P Depts | a J 
| 
l 


| Not available 
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BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


APRIL 11, 1945 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 





THE Et 







Jan. Not available 

» 13 1470-0 es a 

» 20 11460-0 | oe 

»» 27 |1450-0) 2341 -8| 489-3]... | 1799-5 6080-6 © 
Feb. 3 (1440-0 Not available 

” 10 |1430 0 ” ” 

” 17 1430 0 


», 24 [1430-0] 2309-2] 542-4 |’... ['1801-0 | 69826 
. 3 11430-0 Not available 

» 10 {1430-0 ep 

” 17 11430 0 

” 24 |1430-0 











a9 
April 7 1430-0) 


On April 6, applications at £99 14s. lld. for bills 
to be paid for on Monday, Tuesd. 


36/80 -7 


575-7 |'0-7'| 1859-0} 6116*1 
Not available 


TREASURY BILLS 
__ & millions) ~ 


Amount 


| 110-0 
235-1 





ee 

~ 

oO 
S5S566S66S6S666555 OC 


0 
110-0 











_* 


| Per 
| Average | Cent. 
| Rate ‘Allotted 
| of Allot- at 
| ment Min. 
| Rate 
% 
| 
eh. | 
20 2-74 27 
| 20 1-81 36 
20 1-50 37 
20 1:19 32 
20 0-31 39 
20 0-26 29 
20 0-13 31 
20 0-53 37 
20 0-99 17 
19 11-37 21 
19 11-50 21 
19 11-77 27 
| 19 11-85 25 
19 10. 06 30 
| 20 1-86 20 


ay, Wednesday, Thursday, 


Friday and Saturday of the following week, were accepted 
as to about 20 per cent. of the amount applied for, and 


applications as higher prices in full. 


£110 millions of 


Treasury Bills are being offered for April 13. For the week 
ended April 14 the banks will be asked for all Treasury 
deposits at a maximum amount of {120 millions. 


Apr. 


” 


Totals 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 23% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTION 

__ 6 Geena) 


3% 


N.S.C. 


Defence 


Bonds 


oO 
SS 


- 


PIII 
SSE 


+ PUPPS 
: Onwrw w 
SSSREES 








3% 


Savings 


Bonds 








18% 


Exchequer 
Bonds 





(1950) 








£ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt... di 
In Circin. . . .1238,686,164 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities . . .1238,270,39 
partment.... 11,555,554 | Other Secs... . 702,845 ) Ipoccup® 
Silver Coin ... 11,657 Treasury 
Amt. of Fid Re Fae 
Sr 1250,000, 
Gold Coin and gp ee 
Bullion (at 
168s. per oz 
BR ks es. 241,718 
1250,241,718 250,241,718 [?———— 
RE: 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ f s 
Props’ Capital 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs. ... 217,692,764 
eae ,116,530 | Other Secs. : 
Public Deps.*. 10,196,160} Discounts & ASSE 
—— Advances... 19,983,517 old coin & 
Other Deps.: Securities... 13,642,054 HRupee 0010 
Bankers ..... 184,612,686 —___—__. Balances at 
Other Accts... 51,736,528 33,625,571 Mmmsterling Se 
———__—— | Notes........ 11,555,554 fammind. Govt. 
236,349,214 | Gold & Silver vestmen| 
Ree ea kee 1,341,015 
—$—$————— on LiaBIL 
Notes in c 
264,214,904 264,214,904 Deposits: 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commis Banks .... 
sioners of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. Reserve ra 
7 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 








(£ millions) 
1944 1945 
April | Mar. April April 
2 28 | 4 ll 


| 


ie 


Issue Dept. : 





















to date |1,349,820* | 801,386* |1,925,726t§| 226,291 
| } 
* 280 weeks. + 223 weeks. t 23 weeks. 
§Including all Series. 


Interest free loans received by the Treasury to 
Apr. 10th amounted to a total value of £71-030647. 


Up to Mar. 3ist ave of Sa Certificates to the 
amount of £215,870 has been i 


GOLD AND SILVER. 
The Bank of England’s official buying 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce 
week. In the London silver market prices 
have been 25}d. for cash and for two months. 
York market price of fine silver remained at 443 cents 


per ounce throughout the week. Bombay bullion prices 
were as follows :— 


Gold Silver 
per 
Fine Tola 100 Fine Tolas 
1945 Rs. a, Rs. a. 
Ae ART 73 «0 132 13 
ax caw aest ees és 72 7 130 8 
Ate, eS Ree aye hs 73 «13 131 0 
ES eee 74 12 132 4 
a ae sale oe ke eaans 74 «#12 131 14 
LE Wg hehired sends 4 #6 130 10 















Notes in ae Kosten 
in b e - 
a yee ae 14-5 10-0) 14 
t debt and 
ne Le pO -3)1249 -4.1249-31249:3 HB a 
Other securities........ 0- 0-6) O-7; 07 Liabilitie 
Eat aint ass de ooo 02 mm mens 
’ * : ; Bank Pr 
fine 08. «202 - reer eees 168 -00\168 -00\168 -00\168 00 lovestens 
Se Eee 6] 8-9) 10-9) 104 Compa 
ED. devo ss econ 168 -2) 218 -9| 187-9] 1844 
I as oi Lag ih wach 56-8) 57-0} 56-0) 5177 
Pe a 231-6| 284-8) 254-8 2465 BM pai, 
Banki | Sere, 2 ! 
oa i kil 198 -8| 245-8 225-6) 2177 Accou 
Discounts, etc.......... 8-6) 18 6 20-7) 20-0 
ST. ~<“cactheuseas 14-8} 22-6, 14:8) 134 BB capita; 
WE Soca cdysesan’s 222 -2| 287-0) 261-1) 2515 TM Reserve 
i res ai | 15-9 11-4 129 Mc 
woe. oe | te 
“ ” 5-5) 44 «5 2 Notes j 
Proportion ”.......+++: is 
aie, 
-* Government debt is  £11,015,100; capita — 
£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £1,200 mio 7 
to £1,250 million on November 27, 1944. 
PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS 
‘& thousands 
i a a a 
Week Aggregate i 
Ended from Jan. 1 t0 
April April Apsil | a 
1944 1945 | 1944 | 1945 
ice betel seiemenieauelil ada aaa ann 
: 5 5 83 os 
Birmingham. .... 7 1,704 | 25,459 | 24 
1062 1,373 — 350 
9 610 407 | 9 
Hull $07 624 | 8,687 | 20,068 
ve on] $8 | inlee| ie 
oe eccsece 848 71,401 | 75,520 
Manchester...... 47,348 | 49,226 
Newcastle 24,976 | 24,95: 
Neweastle....... 4378 | 700 
ce 15,110 | 14,743 
Southampton .... 2,175 | 2,979 


12 TowrfS ....... 
Dublin®......... 


* March 31, 1945, and April 1, 1944. 








17,911 





ee 

| 265,746 | 275,927 

areal a8 | 109,438 
8,798 | 231.246 im 
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OVERSEAS BANK 
D ~ RETURNS 


BANK OF FRANCE 
Million Francs 







Total ....- ssl aan 
pation cos 

b Treasury advances| 11,900 

i| Fixed advances . .| “54,512 





LIABILITIES 


241,718 


ee 



















241,718 
RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 
Million rupees 

| star. Feb. | Mar..| Mar. 


31, 23, 9, 16, 
1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 


f 
692,764 


ASSETS 





» Milicod coin & bullion.| 444) 444] 444) 444 
ae eerie cna’ 126} 132; 166 16 
U4 Ta Pnces abroad ...| 1,662| 3,690! 3,641 3,835/ 
625,57) mete ng securities. | 7,198 9,545 9,713 9,753 
, ind. Govt. rup. secs.) 5 
A ote ....- 87) 2,210| 1,734) 1,454 





ans LIABILITIES 





1,682 


214.904 SE Notes in position 8,825) 10;593) 10,781) 10,792) 10,817 
7 gh Govt. . 1,018) 2,830 2,516} 2,721) 2,809 

ommis- fs 499) 75 '980| ‘956, ‘891 

ts. on ratio...... “pat *1% 93 -6%/93 -4% _ 4% 93 4% 








U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE 


‘Million $ Ss 
—— s ——— 
12 U.S.F.R. Banks April | Mar. | Mar. | April 
RESOURCES 6, 22, 29, 5, 
Gold certifs. on hand and| 1944 1945 | 1945 1945 
due from Treasury 





19,084 17,641! 17,618] 17,616 
19,658) 18,547) 18,519] 18.516 
295, ‘260! 2561 255 

. . ..{ 12,332] 19,493] 19,516! 19,580 
.. .| 12,388) 19,689) 19,737, 19'804 
33, “a 40,544! 40 1320) 40,429 


Total reserves ........... 
Total cash reserves....... 
Total U.S. Govt. secs. 
Total loans and secs. 
Total resources .......... 
LIABILITIES 

F.R. notes in cirn. ....... 
Excess mr. bank res. ..... 
Mr. bank res. dep......... 
Govt. deposits 

Total deposits 

Total liabilities 
Reserve ratio 


17, 636| * 256) 22 28 22,321 
900| 1,100 


900 
12 277 14/579) 14, 305, 14,353 
426, 96} 310,335 
14 504) 16,121) 15,992; 16,108 
33,853) 40, 544) 40,320, 40,429 
{PIE 61-2%/48 "3% |48 47,148 +297 


*| 
a) 
21,540} 20,451) 20,419) 20,418 
4, 093) 4, 120} 4,118) 4,117 
| 


BANK AND TREASURY 
RESOURCES 
Monetary gold stock...... 
Treasury & bank currency. 


LIABILITIES 
Money in circulation...... 


21,191 25,836) 25,834) 25,865 
Treasury cash and dep. ... 


2,773 2,456 2,666 2,714 


BANK OF BELGIUM 
_ Million Belgian | a 








‘| Mar. rr. | Mar. | Mar. 
8, 22, E 28, 
ASSETS 1945 1945 1945 1945 
oh odes taeeaacae 31,723) 31,723) 31 414) 31,327 
Foreign exchange ........ 1,414) 1,520) 2,886) 2.833 
Private loans and discoun 1,395} 728) 667) 677 
EOORS 00 State... 5 sc ccccees 39, 781| 40,631) 39,509} 36,137 
LIABILITIES 
nce catakesaswaun 49,902) 50, 389) 50,861) 51,273 
Current accounts : 6| 
(a) Govt. accounts...... 4| 6) 
__(b) Private accounts ....] 3, 934) 4S, 5,826) _3,378| 4, 131 
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AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
BANK—Million £A’s 


| Mar. | oe | Mar. ; Mar. 
13, 5, 12, 
ASSETS 1944 | 1985 1945 1945 
Gold and English ster..... 45 -54) 50-86) 50-86) 50-86 


Other coin, bullion, etc... .} 11-89} 23-71) 22-31] 23-03 
Call money, London ...... 73 47) 133 -54/133 -33)136 -66 
Secrts. and Treas. bills... a “37/265 ‘Sel 24 -60/269 -55 


Discounts and advances...) 23> 84 25 -36) 24-97] 23-77 
LIABILITIES 

Notes issued.............] |173 -26)193- 24/193. 24/193 -74 

Deposits, etc.........2... 1176 “34, 205 - 70! 1209 - 56) 208 -93 


CENTRAL BANK OF TURKEY 
Million Turkish pounds 


| Feb. | Dec. | Feb. | Feb. 

F Zz | 36...) 30. 1 FR, 

. ASSETS | 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
ME ise oak sa acess | 214-2) 276-4) 276-4) 276-4 
Clearing and other exch.. . 2 54 ‘6 78-4 82-6 
Treasury bonds.......... | 131-1 1 128-2} 127-9} 127-9 
Commercial bills ........ 478 -5| 583-7) 588-6) 593-9 
ee er 60-5} 46-1) 460; 46-0 
NR 6. ik cite nninccih | 250-7} 265-7) 247-4) 237-7 

LIABILITIES | 

Notes in circulation ..... | 848-5) 964 0) 954-1) 950-4 
BNE Vids ines vaeenees 222° 7 213-3) 211-7; 215°4 
Clearing and other exch. . .} _ 23 2} 28-5 44 ‘9! 44-7 


SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Million £’s 





| Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 

25, 9, 16, 23, 

ASSETS 1944 | 1945 | 1945 | 1945 
Gold coin and bullion..... 89 84/101 -78)100 - 81) 101 -23 


Bills discounted.......... 14-70, 24-05, 27-16] 28-56 
Invest. and other assets. . | 91-04) 97-32) 91- 95) 91-65 
LIABILITIES i | 
Notes in circulation....... | 48-39] 56-50) 55-49 56-52 
Government .. 


its: 10-16} 4-31| 10-70; 9-63 
~—e Bankers’ ..... -|130 -06'161 -06'146 42/147 -49 
SR 6 o.oo 04 3-76] 5-95) 4-68] 5-46 

Reserve ratio....-.-++-- : 47 0% 44- 8% » 46 6% 146 +29, 





































__000’s omitted 








MONTHLY On aeneeeel OF BALANCES OF sesame CLEARING BANKS 





























*st- Will 
"to Barclays z Coutts | District Glyn, | Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | Nation | a os was 
prorat MARCH, 1943 Bank | @ Co, | Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank | "poy | “bank | Bank | Aggre- 
Ltd. ma Ltd. | & Co | Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. | Ltd. | peg. Ltd. Ltd. | gate 
ae Date | 27th =| 26th | 28th | 2st | 20th | 2st “A 28th — | _ 27th — 28th =| 22nd | th [ 
— te Bank Notes an eisai! en ts Bank of Lo c 7 | £ £ | £ { £ | £ £ | £ f£ | £ | £ £ 
” OG ad oan GAG eG eae hha cna Umea eae 93,426 | 4,000 | 16,294 | 6,176 | 84,859 | 21,030 | 99,686 | 6,092 | 59,622 | 64,591 8,006 | 465,782 
— Balances with and Cheques in course of omeuien | 
a other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland.. 26,529 | 1,065| 4,632)  1,845| 19,573| 6,292 | 27,616 | 176 | 21,304} 20,247 | 3,463} 152,742 
ON RESETS pyc at aR yan ae pee vas see on »950 ie zy | -s | ie eee ’ 
j12381 5 i 22,346 | 27,167} 4,298} 180,135 
t Call and Short Notice. . 22,136 | 5,051) 5,983] 6,136 | 33,110} 7,163| 34,814{ 11,931 ; 
me ferret oe 29,529 | 1,501| 4,725] 1,992] 31162| 4,662| 32,281 | 816 | 20,210} 20,816 | 1,104 aan 
| 14 BM treasury Deposit Receipts........s..seccccee 375,500 | 6,500 | 56,000 | 8,500 | 301,000 | 78,500 | 397,500 | 1,000 | 220,000 | 215,000 | 25,500 | 1,681,000 
IN ais Bh Aadiicmniean inthe ain comnia we 217,314 | 15,600 | 58,920 | 23,384 | 204,417 | 53,169 | 234,236 | 25,137 | 126,695 | 167,768 ras °770'683 
1124 + Bild Mtvances to Customers and other Ajes........... 161,984 | 7,927 | 20,974] 12,715 | 120,871 | 31.801 | 166,513 | 15,744 | 127,908 | 94,933 | 11,3 
Liabilit - | 
Be —— Ca 11,610} 1,318) 2,946 | 4,005 | 28,429) 7,530/ 16,730) 261 | 11,183 | 14,220 2,129 200,382 
168-00 WE 2mk Premises Account ....222..22IDIITIIIE 7922| "405| 1,306 695) 6858| 2/886 | 8,477 451} 6,713 4818) 8 
| ln 
[gah eeeenncccercecrcssesssereesees | gam] | | ~ | smo] .. | ssm| . | asi] a 
| + 950,171 | 43,367 361 | 17, 171,780 780 | 65,448 | 843,008 843,008 | 213,033 |1,026,532 59, 1608 3 | 618,495 | | 630,582 | 83,041 | 4,705,035 
| 246°5 nn ee ee ee ee Spee en Te ve 
Ratio Cc | | 
2177 eats i iadlsiea ioxcalooy een -_ _ 10-25 9-99 | 10 00 | eee 10-37 | 10-77 | | 10-66} 10-17 | 11-00 | 10: | seas 81| 10-26 ae] 10-40 
| 200 — — ———_-—— ——- — ——_ —_'—— watir 
| BEEMAN secre ocnececece 1558 | 1,000} 2,977 1,06¢| 15.810| 4,60 | , 15,159 | 1,500 | 9.479 | 9320 1875 | 7B1ge 
| a t Dem it and other Ac ccounts.........2. it'4ss | 40'089 162'881 | 59,533 | 788,257 | 197, 322 | oe 532 | 55) 358 | 588,354 | 597,673 | 78,037 | 4,459,449 
| 9 Bibdewrnant Meceeceenas Saometes oss ----<i- | SENSES | BES |. a oe) ae, ee ee Se | ST M331 
Notes in Circulation ...... pati ceiee nade cs * oe . _B a) 21] i Se aot es |} 
capital 950,171 | 43,367 yar 171,780. o| 65, 65,448 448 | 843,008 | 213,033 |1,026,532 | 59,608 | sanae | oon 552 | "83,041 | 4,705,035 
° re On 
EXCHANGE RATES (Monthly Tables) 
3ist. 
STRAL EALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Jan. 
ne ceaeeneeitnean = _ en 7 —_—__________——— | Ecuador ® Official sight selling rate 13.50 sucres per U.S. $ on voreae 6th. 
iGS | London on Australia and N.Z.* Australia and’ NZ. on London Guatemala Sight ofting aed ee at ee quetzal per U.S. $, plus com- 
LL Ce ——— mission 0! 
; ‘ : : 1941, at 
B i Buying Selling * Official sight selling rate for payment of ‘imports fixed Jan. 1, 
oe ans ieiaeatp eel omniggmeeene | OOM Fase enotohen per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per = mee aie 
tAus- tralia | tN.Z. tAus- | | tN.Z. El! Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-51 colones per $ on February 
ate wa walle ie E jai aaah Venezuela * Sight selling rate New York 3°35 bolivares per U.S. $ on Dec. 5th. 
1 to 3 ne 125 | 1248; 4125 | 125k | Om. | Perw Sight selling rate 6-50 soles per U.S. $ on January 11th, 1946. 
tre Mal Mail | Mail Mail Mail ’ © Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
-— ‘ ' ‘hg (3) 128%| 124% 134 123 pee oy ' OVERSEAS BANK ae pana ini — 
’ 1 ee Rl pe 
1945 in ins ate cag 123 I: 123 iat | | 3258 | 12 ‘ Changed ‘From, To Changed From, Te 
rer 123g | 127% | ... |... 9 Madrid ........ July 15,'35 5 4 
terdam..... une 28, *41 3 24 a se ; 
24. 7 all bills on Australia will be <a at sea mail rates a Bills adidas... Mar. 21,744 a 10 | Menteeal.....-- = iy oss it 
’ air mail on payment of appropriate Belgrade....... Feb. 1," sepeseaennen , 1 
25,908 (Australia and rad NZ) one based a {100—London. $ Plus postage. | Belerade....... April 9°40 43 | Paris 00.0000. Jan, 20,748 ft 
+e Durban By America/ /N.Z. Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 126}; 30 days, leet: Brussels......:. an. 25, '40 24 : _ ee May sr os8.. 
10,068 mar 1h: 90 ‘90 ays, lath. (N.Z.) Demand, 125; ; 30 days, 126§; 60 days, 126 ee li Sept. 17, °40 34 Rio d Mes Ss 3 
8 - t Any Mail. Budapest ...... Ont. 25,°00 4 5 | OMB sone cc ees Sept.16,°40 6 5 
0 Calcutta ......- Nov. 28, °35 3$ 3 Geli <cccccces ep : ; 
15,520 15, "35{$ 44¢ | Stockholm ..... May 29, °41 3$ 
49,226 eraare es Chile .....2.05- June 15, B 6OT satm........: Nov. 25, '36 2 lk 
“es are (per £100 sterling) | Copenha Oct. 15°00 SF 3 | Toklo.,....---. saa eo 
14,743 1014 ie) “Ama G (30 days) days) ; 10283 97 100%, | Helsingtors..... Dec. 5, (34 $f 2. | weutington..... July 20,41 2 lt 
2,919 te knoe eee ay 300 £0 OF Aatie re £1008 for | WEBB. a ne : Oct aS: tise... Oct. 26/°39 4 3 
sseauindail per ee auee Stealing) = . CS. i ee elke nee 
£99} for _—_——______— 
oe fa) For bans and credit int ovement bcutes maturing or ealable 
109,458 CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA (3) The rate for advances sec pain ot onsite 


Sterling rates 





ates, issued vy Bank of London and South America, are related to 
can be calculated from $-£ rate 


beyond one year, 


and for pa and advances 
remained at ] per cent. 
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THE E 
: Apr. 10, Mar. 27, Apr. 10, Mar. 27, A 
Mes. 3, Agee Tes” Y94s 1945.” toa" 
sata CEREALS AND MEAT ila ig TEXTILES—continued MISCELLANEOUS . 
GRAIN, nomad ‘ CEMENT, best Eng. Portland, d/d site, Leng 
Wheat s. d. a a. Cloth, Overall Cloth, 38} in. s. da s. d. ’ ‘ a OD atta 
No. 1 N.Mt. 496 Ib. f.0.b. St. J.... 58 10 58 103 52 x 50, 22’s & ts . . 65 6 65 6 in paper bags or jute sacks 20 to ton (4) ee 
Flour — 280 be ape a ee ies & —.. vee ee 6-ton loads and upwards per ton 51 0 57 4 ; 
Str: Pets d/d London..... s ‘b 2 , = . FLAX (per toa) — ¥, s. a. CHEMICALS— a bal a 
. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢ EE ois ccvarsbacneeast om. . ; 010 6009 Mame?! 
Oats te) ” ” = ” 10/0/0 A o/0 Pernau HD S leek wees Cee eseenes Nom. Nom. Acid, Oxalic, net......-. per ton{ 7 sion ex 
i , entine, veer res / -—= i Ss. 2 s 1 ’ 
vane o Re Oe teed, a. ieee ., Tartaric, English, less 5%..Ib. 3 6  § 5 Immpoer Uh 
MEAT—Beef, per 8 Ib.— 5 4 5 4 eaten eee . canteens... perton 9/11/6 sus \awins 1 
NS ee ++ - ene ss seine { 6 7 6 7 | SUTE (per ton)— ins 39/5/0 -39/5/0 Nitrate of Soda......... per ton 10/14/0 10145 fee 
Imported hinds .............. 60 60 Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... 6 Oe Potash, Sulphate........ per ton 18/15/0 18850 BEE cor 
Mutton, per 8b—English......{ § § 8 4 Common 8 Ib. cops. (per spindle). 5 54, 5, Sf Soda Crystais........0. parton 5/1/6 “gyyy (amps Kee 
d essians, per yd. .....--- . ¢ j sdfields 
rot man pe th... is ies ae Hemean gerya..-.....-:. 0 5-96 05-96 | COPRA (per ton)—S.D. Straits narkshin 
eS, Sagieh, por SH. .......-- ; 10/40 Calcutta Hessians, spot., GAB sivesecestcevc seveat shes Nom. Nom, yd (Rie 
BACON—(per cwt.)—Wilts, cut side 142 0 142 0 Dundee, 100 yds........+-+++: $8 ° $8 9 HIDES (per Ib.)— od ste. 
HAMS—(per cwt.}—Green ........ 147 0 147 0 74/40 ' ” ” Wet salted Australian, kers L 
(per SISAL (per ton)—African, spot £ s. £ s. Queensland........ }-40/50 Ib. 0% 0% 
OTHER FOODS —No. 1 delivered .........+0++5 45 0 45 0 Cape, S"burg Ord a ehad ashe noes s 08 of 
SUTTER (per cwt.)—All Grades, WOOL (per Ib.)— d. d. Dry Capes, 18/20 Ib........ sees 011: 61 
PRED ncnvendtcase ee cskees 151 4 151 4 Lincoln wethers, washed .......- ist i English & Welsh Market Hides— — 
GHEESE (per cwt. Selected blackface, greasy : 0 
apie -<cs0-20-2.- 99 2 99 2 Australian scrd. fleece 70's ...... 37 37 Bast Reavy on gn0 Rater. ..---+. { 0 8 0 1 
MEE -snavisenvikxny0sssensee 99 2 99 2 a serd. average snow white. . . 293 293 LEATHER (per lb.)— 
N.Z. serd. 2nd pieces, 50-56’s..... 24 24 19 13 ss D, 
GOCOA (per cwt.)— To Sole Bends, 8/14 Ib. ...........- + at 3. 
SE UDsitetasechensnveyes 450 45 0 Sparel isccelstakectsee< 45 45 : fas saad 
Grenada fine....-..+.++++++.++- a , 56's super carded.......+.-++5 39 39 Shoulders, Insole to Welting..... 24 #24 > hel 
EGGS (per 120)—English.......... 1449 49 48's average carded........... 31 31 0% OF 
44’s prepared ...........+65+- 298 293 inks oe aie 6 eat bees 12 12 Kaw 
LARD (per cwt.)—Imported ...... 64 0 64 0 ; ; 1 10 110 aw 
eee (per cwt.)— ae ve siti ig MINERALS SM Dressing Hides...............-- an a 
eo 43 4 43 4 | PETROLEUM PRODUCTS (per gal.)— ae C 
SUGAR (per cwt.)— RE HN NY +9020 2* 441 4411 Motor Spirit, England & Wales.:. 110 110 fms 
Toe 96°, prpt. shipm. : 3811 3811 (b) Kerosene, Burning Oil ....... 1 08 14 eg 
CEM SPN vodsee 0000805 abe ios Durham, best gas, f.o.b. Tyne .. 39 ll 39 ll aporising Oil... .. 1 11 kau (F 
Seveee Lease IRON AND STEEL (per ton)— (6) Automotive gas oil, in bulk, rh 
ee — bags..-...... 49 10 g 49 10 Pig, Cleveland No. 3, d/d........ 128 0 143 0 ex road tank waggons........ 7% 1 a 
ran} » 2 cwt. bags, domestic Bars, Middlesbrough............ 360 0 360 0 Fuel oil, in bulk, England and oe (hi 
consumption......-+.+-+-+0+5 2 ll 803011 Steel, rails, heavy .............. - 290 6 290 6 Wales— mht & ( 
West India Crystallised......... { a. ae Tinpiates (home ic. 14 x 20)... 29 9 29 9 ee 0.10¢ 014 
5010 | WON-FERROUS METALS a eee een cee ee se. 01g 01M s 
TOBACCO (per Ib. Soper eiiectsciytie 62/00 ea/a0 American 42/0/0 4200 Te 
Indian stemmed and unstemmed{ 1 9 1 0 Tin—Standard cash ............ 300/0/0(f)300/0/0(f) en oe oteeees 45/00 4500 me 
Rhodesian, : Lead (d)—Soft, foreign, cash .... 25/0/0 , 25/0/0 RUBBE r tb. en Ow 
stemmed. cnr {3 6 $6 | Spelter (@)—G.O.B,, spot........ 25/15/0 |25/15/0 | St. ribbed smoked sheet......-. : ee, 
oem Aluminium, ingots and bars ..... sseee sate SHELLAC (per ton)—TN Orange .. 205/0/0  205/0/0 ( 
: ) 
SOTTON (per Ib.)— a a Nickel, home delivery......... 195/0/0 195/0/0 TALLOW (per ton)—London Town 43/10/0 —45/10/0 
Raw, Mid-American ............ 12-75 12-75 Antimony, English, 99%........ 105/0/0 105/0/0 VEGETABLE OILS (per ton net)— nt 
po Glen, PARP... .cc0cs.20000- 15-05 15-05 Wolfram, Empire ..... per unit { 2/15/0 = 2/15/0 Linseed, raw......-++eeeeeeeees 62/0/0 — 62/0/0 st (Ge 
Yarns, 36’s Ring Beams......... 24-08 24-08 5 5/0/0 5/0/0 Rape, crude ..........csceseee: 85/0/0 88/010 Tra 
» 42's Cop Welt... ...... 23-06 23-06 Platinum, refined ........ ore ine esnoo Cotton-seed, crude ........+-++- a a 
‘ s Twist (Egyptian).... 33-00 33> uicksil / Coconut, crude.......seeseeeees /0/ 00 BB cast 
Cloth, per 100 yards— . ree pec 16 tb.{ 6915/0 69/150 | Palmwss-..sccsceceesecess 425 St cr 
1 in. ter, 64 x 64, s. d ‘a S. d. Ss. d. Oil Cakes, Linseed, Indian, ex-mil 11, j nemon 
SE ccs 43 3 43 3 | GOLD (per fine ounce) ............ 168 0 168 0 Oil Seeds, Linseed— 
Cambric Shirting, 32} in. SILVER (per fine ounce)— EE = seg anwindssesecss 32/5/0 32/15" BBs isdoni 
72 x 60, 24’s & 24’s.. 58 5 58 5 SUG snalshcheabavedtcveconti 28's ions eile aiennes 30/15/0 50/180 Be Nai 
* Nominal. (a) + 7s. per ton net paper bags, jute sacks charged Is. 9d., credited 1s. 6d. on return. (6) Higher Pool prices in some zones. dls, 
(c) Price is at buyer’s premises. (d) Including import duty and delivery charges. (e) Average for weeks ended Mar. 24, 1945, and Apr. 7, 1945. Hellenic 
(f) Price at which Ministry of Supply supplies consumers delivered works. setore 
AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES ether 
Mar. 27, Apr. 10, Mar. 27, Apr. 10, Mar. 27, Apr. 10. sh 
1945 1945 1945 1945 1945 1M 
GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— Cents Cents 
Wheat, em a DPSS kne os nue 168} 1738-1734 Coane, N.Y ., AGGSS. oc ceseccecss 8-81 8-81 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.}—cont. Cents Cents + (G 
“ BEE vorevaviengniess Coffee, N.Y., cash— : nd 
—, ee. oes esecceeseess 110§ 113§ SEs Ts tap esGoeveyqneeds Rubber, N.Y., smkd. sheet ...... t t = 
’ Chicago, ay , i Santos, eee ee 1st ef N.Y Cuban Cents., 96 ( 
Cotton, N.Y., Am. mid., spot.... 22-29 22-73 eo With k<cescsccehtnes4eo~ 3-743 S British 
m wv, Ase. mid., ADE. <<.2ces. 21-85 22 -29 ntish 4 
Cotton Oi, N.Y. Wee... eee eee 1410 14-10 Suge, HY... 08 deg. _aTe snitch T 
Lard, Chicago ee t t MDE occ cccvcccsccvcccescrs® es EB 
Petroleum, Mid-cont. crude, per Moody’s Index of staple com- ati ell 
SG cher cas «. axuacerhadede 117 117 monities, Dec. 31, 1931 00. 285-0 255% 
+ Trading suspend: i t Nominal. 
(Continued from page 495) AVERAGE DAILY VALUE OF RETAIL SALES AND OF — 
Trade Disputes——The number of working days lost in Feb- IN GREAT BRITAINSCOMPARED WITH THE YEAR 
ruary was 60,000, compared with 104,000 in January, and - —~ 
7 i i Sales 
273,000 in February, 1944. There were 158 stoppages compared Salen Chens sock 
with 178 in January and 250 the year before, The number of ‘eer oa (at Cost 
workpeople involved was 26,800 in February compared with | 4944 1945 | ‘Bnd of 
32,600 in January and 105,300 in February, 1944. Ces Fn Rsteioepineeienge> Feb. BB adi k 
“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index.—A slight rise i | | ese 
° . : ° se in ‘ Feb. — 
the price of wheat on April sth raised the index (1935 = 100) en te land 
from 161.3 to 161.4. The crops index, however, remained un- pegrepqrenaians —- — penne enaeenennteane — i 
changed at 140.3, and raw materials at 185.5. There was no (a) By Commodities 
other change in the week ended April roth. _ enna es ; +18-0 — 15 | + 8° 
COST OF LIVING INDEX Women's Wear .............0.00.) +p2 | +41 +22" 
(July. 1914= 100) Men's and Boys’ Wear............ | +27-1 | +29°¢ | +200 
alee ae = Boots and Shoes ...--..+..0++ ++. | +84 t $3 + 34 
t Day of : urnishing Departments .......... | +12: . a 
Month Food | Rent | Clothing treny *] — —. Sel ahivdees éstnunctnersd |} +28 | —10° | +" | 
: Fancy De bedvecieecuesee | +82 | +07 | +15) 
; att - +. S ~ +15-7 + 0-9 oS 
Weights: | 74 gerd mit 8 | s+ | Miscetinasons ctieees these dbeet | +50 | +72) +?” 
oaeneEEEnGeemasniiinsenseenennst <dmenene: aiealiatentiamincais j wenn 10:9 
Sept., 1939 ...... 138 | 162 | 208 | 8 i Non-food Merchandise ............ i +136 + 47 + 3 
1940 12221 166 | lee} 295 | ta = | uw Ce ew oneves aan | 887 °° 
1941-1212! 166 164 | 380-385 | 228 230 199 “ail De | a1 | +67 
1942 ...... 160 | =: 164s |: 395-400 | 240 265 200 Departments ............... i +90! + 
eer 166 | 164 | 345 244 | 291 198 ‘ 
Jan. 1944........ 168 | 164 | 340-345) 244 ; + 5°5 + 61 
Keb vives | 168 | 166 | S40-3M8 | 252 22 $421 303 
, i gt ooanede 68 | 164 | 340-345 | 251 291 | 200 + 5-9 + 6-0 
an. 1945....... 168 | 164 | 345-350 5 -+ 6° ‘ 
—  Seesens me 164 | 345-350 | oT | = +33 09 
wy Hebets | 164 | 345-356] 266 | 291 | d99 ees 3° 
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COMPANY RESULTS (March 21, 1945, to March 31, 1945) 











| Available 
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for } 


Distribu- || 


tion 





£ 
23,942 


83,411 
50,997 
329,213 
463,080 
562,518 
64,995 
261,943 
998,310 | 
60,960 
24,926 
39,490 
1,880,374 
50,802 


65,464 
268,185 
12,968 
3,073 
20,574 


Dr. 9,615 
4,440 
4s 
2,065 
14 
10,409 
Dr. 3,245 
4,064 
19,438 


Dr. 


Dy 


402,616 
46,660 
25,607 

495,110 

245,945 
53,050 
12,231 
23,012 

136,718 


19,324 
40,577 
14,705 
56,772 

35,169 
191,909 

20,372 


76,584 
15,204 
11,882 
48,583 
71,444° 
40,428 
30,974 
42,678 
99,332 
15,453 


42,152 
768,852 
69,995 
60,785 
410,245 
600,691 
23,190 
424,263 
161,378 
196,522 
364, 100 
7,708 
80,161 
112,791 
275,612 
36,973 
115,044 
94,476 


26,532 
73,998 
8,120 
346,412 
251,971 
743,024 
321,493 
25,669 
78,113 
112,828 
51,723 
436,287 
67,208 
11,574 


240,367 | 


288,357 
6,062 
110,408 
43,899 
34,716 


123,830 || 
67,511 | 


20,016 
242,593 | 
29,026 
28,724 
48,106 
9,521 
28,745 
33,013 


16,210 


85,492 | 


| 
. ; | Net 
( | Year Total | Deprecia-| Profit 

: | Ended | Profit -| tion, etc. | after Deb. | 

2 Interest 
“Breweries, &c. jay £ Tose ee 
card ee ee aaias . + ED Jan. 31 14,895 11,395 

r | 

ee een) Ob .ccvecsak | Dec. 31 | 246,613 $0,549 
ol (Sir Wi | 30,54 
ker (John) & Bessemer ....------ Dec. 31 82,260 ome 24,117 
dwins Limited ...-..+2-seee00e5 Dec. 31 | 419,667 | 175,000 | 239,190 
sglish Steel Corporation ......++-+- | Dec. 31 | 719,756 | 350,000 287,434 
th (Thos. ) and Brown (John)..... | Dec. 31 568,113 | 175,000 538,101 
2esm0or CO. sone eeeseneteees } Dec. 31 82,858 26,000 19,086 
vst Keen Baldwins Iron & Steel... — = a8 375,000 164,990 
dfelds Limited .....----++eeee-s ec. ,88 a‘ 200,443 
es Cined os id ecsk ooh Dec, 31 | 58,780 40,000 18,182 
vd (Richard) Limite Bs eo Dec. 31 19,263 oon 17,087 
bclellan (P. & W.) .-- eee er eee eee Dec. 31 55,497 10,000 31.436 
cokers Limited . eer ae eee ’ a ; = ae 982 on 
fearmouth Coal CO. «1+ +e ser erress ee. aL 07,512 

Financial, Land, &c. é 

-French Exploration... .. sme | eo. On 73,894 41,700 
eynound Racing Association Trust Dec. 31 248,745 185.760 
mnards Ke al Pre yperty oS Dec. 31 25,071 11,219 
staling Royalties ..---.- ee eee eeee Dec: 31 445 40 
Se MMR. nee tea .... | Dec. 31; 25,217 6.626 

Hotels, Restaurants, &c. " ca oa 
eress Dairy CO... 12 ccc ccsesseese ec. 3 2,796 118.996 

Motor, Aviation, &c. , 
sociated Motor Cycles .......+--. Aug. 31 128,588 ss 15,533 
brew Aviati ns e as ahute:s are sacs aim Sept. 30 453,078 26,453 185,490 

ubber 

tu Kawan Rubber ........+.-+-- | Sept. 30 205 Dr. 534 
i Kawi Rubber... c0sncssssee ers | Dec. 31 510 Dr. 443 
mpang (Java) Rubber ..........- | Dec. 31 440 De. 373 
ony Kubber Estates ci hen eens Dec. 31 934 Dr. 1,660 
rdang Central Plantations ........ Aug. 31 126 Dr. “508 
gei Kruit Rubber ...........--+ Deo. 31 535 Dr. 152 
akau (F.M.S.) Rubber .........-.- Oct. 3l 87 Dr. 949 

Rubber Estates ............ July 31 465 Dr. 930 

nited Serdang (Sumatra) Rubber .. | Aug. 31 17,280 Dr. 1 ,4GS8 
Shops and Stores 
ieee EET « cn vz co nar ss | Jam. 31 | 1,537,752 22,125 ° 179,843 
aeRO... ud asa nk bus oe Jan. 31) 155,128 36,157 
ickins & Jones 7am, 32 106,956 Sis 15,180 
arr CO ee Seer ee Jan. 3l 2,056,724 110,273 | 68,341 
OS aE ASE EA Jan. 31 | 518,624 159,297 
ms & Jones | Dec. 31 | 27,098 wat 27,098 
yen Owen Limited........... Jan. 31 120,001 ' 4,364 8,336 
wer, Turner & Boldero Jan. 15 63,900 765 17,308 
PEE «+ tran ke veh nebe wee | Jan. 3l 68,703 5,631 49,270 
Textiles 
AE Te IE nc s nen ob been san Dec. 3) 67,820 2,108 10,034 
ae Gia awe sbmatcks x8 Dec. 31 36,731 11,523 13,658 
Ee oad Oe Oa ek aes ee Dec. 31 29,712 5,000 5,333 

Tramway and Omnibus 
ateshead and District Tramways... | Dec. 31 196,600 a 11,385 
pncashire United Transport .. . Dec. 31 184,689 40,000 35,169 
tthern General Transport ...... . | Dee. 31 | 1,264,985 Bis 109,542 
nemouth and District Transport.. | Dec. 31 156,527 7,274 

Trusts 
aledonian Trust Co. ......... ost bee 112,237 54,544 
itv National Investment Trust.... Feb. 28 | 12,434 7,416 
ity Property Investment Trust.... | Jan. 3 19,721 5.732 

finar Investment Co........... Jan. 31 | 50,149 26,917 
ienic and General Trust......... ; Jam. 31 58,087 12,579 
pvestors’ Trust Assoc PR a Feb. 28 33,305 16,089 
pudon Scottish Investment Trust.. | Feb. 28 60,547 19,575 
rthern Securities Trust .......... | Dec. 31 30,949 25,801 

h Western Investment Co..... | Jan. 31 127,877 45,039 
yneside Investment Trust......... Jan. 31 12,209 5,625 

Other Companies | . 
pus (George) & Co... 2.....++. ott Eat. Oe 226,737 11,107 22,044 
ted Electrical Industries ..... Dec. 31 703,400 | 255,857 467,543 
eee uid Stone Firms..... | Dee. 31 69,279 | 26,141 
is Industries Pe TAS | Nov. 30 41,285 38,102 
x Consolidated Limited ........ Sept. 30 678,997 ee 149,213 

Aluminium Co.......:...... ; Dec. 31 | 1,049,257 | 75,000 | 326,007 
ish Autameti epee (Ces eas | Dec. 31 (114,437 is 18,182 

mopes Limited ... i. .cceees i Dec. 31 604,074 116,227 208,590 

area eee Sept. 30 | 277,219 30,985 86,970 
se ERT ; Jan. 16; 108,820 aa 101,634 
Mune ahed & Co... . 65s ace. Dec. 31 | 271,349 247,575 
AY SOON 5.55.55 Ce Kk ok | Dee. 31 | 10,064 2,290 

Stadium eee ee ee venenice | Dec. 31 114,182 = 47,182 
ventry Gauge and Tool .......... | Aug. 31 | 137,470 | 35,280 27,693 
mkinson (John) & Co............. | Dec. 31 621,571 | ee 181,552 
iameering Components........... Dec. 31 23,518 a 20.472 
“ral Refractories Limited ....... | Dec. 31 | 151,224 20,000 61,011 

“igate and Irwell Rubber ....... | Dec. 24 | 68,427 | 19,794 46,144 
pitetnan (S.) & CO... .seeeeeeeee Dec. 31} 32,588 298, ~—:11,742 
oy WM. P) oss seeeerenes Oct. SL | 125,915 | 25,494) | 45,171 
[amped Coa is eines bine am | Dec. 31 13,764 , aa 5,671 
nd ae and Radiators ........ | Dec. 31 218,866 “ 131,810 
ee Gutta Percha, &c..... | Sept. 30 175,096 | 60,410 44,484 
aa Newspapers Ret MLE Dec. 31 | 1,126,841 | ee. 480,845 
~ Dynamo and Crypto.... Dec. 3] 148,079 | 11,098 131,31 3 
ational Geert E.).. «2+ -.++ | Dee. 31 38,543 |... 15,351 
veh Fr (as and Oil Engine....... | Dec. 31 45,569 | 45, 969 
iets (Ge CO cetteteee eases | Dee. 31 ant oe wens 
warned fade SEETEEE EEE ETT Dec. 3 50,704 | 
“mrt yg eee | Dec. 31 | 434,754 | 233,460 
aubra oe Sette tee eeeeeeeeteees Dec. 31 | 58,597 | 5 48,925 
Papel ath eseeeneeecenes | Dec 31 | 157,389 | 8,752 8,599 
; PROG sis danas Dec. 31 | 502,526 | 165,169 
- pa ie ar: | Dec. 3) 582.917 | 273,357 
matte pees Cvevhound Stadium .. | Dec. 31 | 24,204 Be 4 
: mit ‘ivavokeagawickie Dec. 31 | 76,220 - 73,720 
ecanter & Wigham Richardson | Dec. 31 | 443.934 | 47,524 | 390,275 
=i F COW AMS... esses wens Dec. 31 | 22,652) __-.. 22,652 | 
: mated s,s. 303,711 | 35,673, 83,058 
vet Limited 46.964 6.60 8 Dec. 31 303, | ’ 

Seah we SHS s Madge tiene ; 44,361 ace { 44,561 
wy hers Betatiy 280k eo. 30 131,280 3,553 | 9,844 
ar ¢,, s Bottle Manufacturers .. | Dec. 31 415,963; ... | 186,146 
ia Maino go o2 83 adew baie he Dec. 31! 43,167 | ‘i 20,568 
aad en Ee an. 31 | 19,672 és 8,786 
kame sets Limited <* 22>) +2127" bee. 31; 4295; *. 31,106 
ae EN cg ass ca Dec. 31} 15,713; 1,592 6,417 

m(M.) & Co... Dec. 31 | 49,516 | 23,511 
Tight John) & SN6¢ oaseciue ‘ , | , =~ 

. Sons (Veneers).... | Dec. 31 54,912 23,741 

tors): Seton 
arch Reel 6 No. of Cos.: 
nears fae arch $8, 2008. ccs "105 23,534) 1,814) 8,848 

arch 31, 1945........ 472 | 106,658 | 6,000 |__43,592 





+ Free of Income Tax. 


499 





Appropriation | Preceding Year 
Pref Ord fo To | cee ee $ 
el ra. m oO Free in Total Net { Ord 
Div, Div. Rate | Reserves | Carry | Profit Profit | Div 
eee ee Forward | | 
Pos: | f v0 fb £ £ f .e 
4,375} 7,500 | 10+ 20 15,048 12,048 | 104 
15,050 14,835 25 664 || 212,430 31,645 | 25 
7,820 12,398 | 10 + 3,899 84,734 23,685 | 10 
51,179 | 124,737 | 10 +.63,274 || 383,659 | 202,509 10 
78,011 | 197,946; 17§| _ ... + 11,477 || 726,190 | 293,868 174 
42,000 | 155,000 | 10+ | 100,000 | + 41,101 578,853 | 340,870 104 
2,400 | 12,376 7h 5,000 690 88,525 25,393 74 
39,053 | 110,250 6 = 15,687 684,141 | 155,964 6 
6,750 | 121,299 224 72,394 239,205 | 192,679 | 225 
8,250 11,562 | 12} Si 1,630 54,654 14,054 12} 
1,089 7,500 20 5,000 3,498 18,398 16,137 | 20 
ed 20,520 6 10,000 916 57,560 30,498 - 
312,052 307,888 += 10—s«y.:s«250,000 | + 112,808 1,052,969 | 984.119, 10 
9;930 15,600 10 10,000 5,982 46.778 6,171 5 
39,375 5 2,325 75,466 41,688 5 
78,000 80,000 , 20 25,000 2,760 248,231 189,093 | 20 
9.000 1,875 5 335 25,712 11,506 44 
4,500 40 Dr. 2,510) 1.960 595 130 40 
5,250 34 1,376 23,570 6,532 3 
25,092 $2,000 8 60,000 3,904 130,966 118.852 Rt 
13,190. 124 a 2,343 128,441 14,723 , 12) 
82,220 8+ 100,000 3,670 | 435,826 | 201,034 84 
534 78 | Dr. 681 \ Nil 
443 355 | Dr. 591} Nil 
373 422 | Dr. 380 ' Nit 
1,660 470 | Dr. 3,069 | Nil 
508 67 | Dr 602 Nil 
152 571 | Dr. 14} Nil 
949 130 | Dr. 1,196 Nil 
930 423 | Dr. 1,090 | Nil 
1,468 14,801 | Dr.14,190 | Nit 
23,088 55,316 10 | 100,000 1,439 1,574,796 | 115;665 | 10 
15,750 15,090 | 10 5,000 407 54,760 39,472 | 10 
13,750 | si < 1,430 105,871 19,267 , Nil 
150,000 88,607 8 24,000 4,734 | 2,020,909 | 302,181 8 
60,000 90,000 5 ae 9,297 492,23 164,734 5 
10,500 6,300 7 10,000 298 31,347 31,347 7 
6,500 2,502 11 666 90,853 3,755 | 1l 
5,400 11,413 5 495 51,457 17,016 5 
% 50,000 4 730 71,577 50,153; 4 
4,301 4,603 4 1,130 48,284 9,105 3 
4,500 11,250 15 2,092 41,566 13,869 15 
5,169 7! 714 22,041 5,709 | 7h 
3,378 7,605 | 10 400 188,803 | 11311; 10 
8,250 13,811 10 13,158 173,697 34#142 | 10 
9.750 41,554 | 10 50,000 8,238 | 1,226,628 984488 | 10 
762 2,320 10 3,000 1,192 123,774 6,484 | 10 
- 14,610 12,604 54 5,000 2,330 107,262 | 32,085; 5 
sd 5,454 64 1,500 | , 462 12,063 7,024! 64 
3,355 1,792 7 413 172 20,360 6,302 7 
me 19,312 5 ee 6,705 48,916 22,711 é 
14,010 et hs 1,631 37,426 11,002 | Nil 
10,157 4,062 2 1,000 870 51,708 15,353 | 2 
8,379 5,637 5 5,000 359 57,591 17,618 | 44 
11,110 14,025 84 - 666 29,713 24,512 8 
14,610! 25,208; 11 - 5,000 221 126,076 44,371 | 104 
3,910 1,042 2 4,000 3,327 11,736 5,445 | Nil 
2,400 13,437 i® 5,000 1,207 224,332 22,130} TH 
52,306 246,092 10 | 150,000 | + 19,145 695,266 | 459,971 | 10 
as 25,000 10 ee 1,141 63,123 25,609 10 
2,750 18,750 374 15,000 1,602 41,107 37,074 | 374 
40,000 48,750 7h 40,000 | + 20,463 679,760 118,783 7h 
45.000 | 150,000} 10 125,000} + 6,007 | 1,068,937 342,687 10 
fs 12,000 ~ (+ 6102 96,039 12,233 6 
44,164 62,980 | 124 75,000 | + 26,246 527,588 150,741 124 
11,250 49,500; 11 , 25,000 1,220 272,825 87,720 1 
8,437 34,050 12} 50,000 9,147 104,663 99,663 | 125 
ee 88,750 | 10 . 150,000 8,825 272,398 | 249,292} 10 
650 625 5 1,000 15 9,693 2,364 5 
55,246 | 25 8,064 102,614 45,272 | 20 
be 18,750 | 15 fe + 8,943 150,894 23,956 | 15¢ 
10,000 | 108,750 15 87,500 24,898 573,802 174,270! 15 
2,250 15,625 | 25 i + 2,597 26,771 12,276 | 25 
a 24,375 7$ | 35,000 1,636 181,536 47,743 16 
14,250 25,157 | 15-6 6,737 63,609 40,155 | 15-6 
& 25 | & 28 
2,749 4,125 | 15 3,000 1,868 26,321 11,369 | 10 
12,500 20,000 8 10,671 111,434 33,730 8 
4,000 1,500, 6 1,000 829 14,611 8,707} 6 
50,000; 70,000, 10t,~ ... + 11,810 380,671 | 69,280 2b 
12,875 4,500, 9 | 105,212 | — 78,103 | 169,333 | — 41,904 9 
255.000 125,000; 10 | 100,000! + 843 | 1,114,445 471,173 8 
3,300 90,486 | 224 | 100,000 | — 62,473 140,197 | 124,255 | 224 
ed 11,000 | 20° 2,500 | + 1,851 43,578 | 11,367/ 20 
12,000 30,000 5 1,000 | + 2,569 47,263 | 47,263 5 
27,500 30,000 | 6 a +. 12,767 282,908 | 63,778 5f 
fo 13,289 | 173 5,415 63,575 23,575 | 174 
169,800 42.500 Bit; ... | + 21,160 || 403,457 | 212,669} 8 
14,968 | 27,000; 9 10,000 | — 3,043 58,837 | 43,699) 9 
1,800 4,062 | 12} .. | + 2,737 || 209,519 | 9,506 | 12 
35,000 | 100,000; 12§| 30,000 | 169 | 410,668 | 159,270} 12 
96,000 | 152,000, 8 22,750 | + 2,607 || 629,849 274,500 8 
pega, Mae a oe 17,906 | 6,102 | 12§ 
11,500 56,250; 124; ... | + 5,970); 79,079 | (76,579 | 12g 
47.390 | 205,328 | 12 | 125,000} + 12,557 || 429,615 | 343,744) 12 
Sa 12,000; 20 | 2,324/ + 8,308 |; 22,653 | 22,653 | 20 
11,000 61,742 | 124; 10,000 296 || 371,482 98,222 | 124 
20,000 | 20 24,305 | 4 56 || 42,535 42,535 | 20 
ste 5411} 4 | 2500! + 1,933 || 118,317| 10,734| 2% 
45,051 67,021 | 12 | 75,000} — 926 || 410,206 | 181,386) 12 
nS 18,750 | is |. | + 2,818] 43,344) 20,491 | 15 
1,630 | 6,519 $j} .. | + 6379} - 18,819) 8,412 8 
11,609; 15,105 20 | 5,000, — 608 | 33,995 | 30,276 | 20 
3000 | 3,306! 6 .. {+ Mt 15,914! 6,176 | 6 
"+ 35886} 15 | 7,000| + 625 || 50,863; 21,978] 15 
S500 | 11,250| 7$| 5,000) + 1,991, 52,014| 23,217 | 
reer en. Pee 7 ee. ee HI ce eee ee oa Oe oa 5 
2,148 4,098 2,167 | + 435 |) 23,089 8,449 | 
9,105 26,914 | 5,812 | +. 1,761 |} 101,471 4,604 ! 


ee ———_ 





THE CHARTERED BANK OF INDIA 
AUSTRALIA AND CHINA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1853) 
CAPITAL (PAID UP) - £3,000,000 


RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies INDIA and the EAST 
AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 

THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & Sub-Agencies 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 


exceptional facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
West End Branch: 
' 28, CHARLES tl STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 52, MOSLEY STREET 
New York Agency: 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 










NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 


Commercial Register No. 1, Cairo. 


FULLY PAID CAPITAL-_— - 
RESERVE FUND -_~ - 


London Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns im EGYPT and the SUDAN 


£3,000,000 
- £3,000,000 














ROYALBANK OF CANADA 


Incorporated in Canada in 1869 with Limited Liability. 










Over 650 Branches in Canada, 
| the West Indies and 
Central and South America 


LONDON: 
Main London Branch: 6, Lothbury, E.C.2. 
E. B. McInerney, Manager 
West End Branch: 2-4, Cockspur Street, S.W.1. 
C. H. Hunt, Manager 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL . 
Agency in New York 





REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD 


___ Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 
ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 







-  £15,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - -  £88,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - £164,000,000 


(1944 Accounts). 
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ALEXANDRIA WATER COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Dividend of Ten Shillings 
and Six Pence per £5 share on Coupon No, 113 will be paid with- 
out deduction of British Income Tax but less Egyptian Govern- 
ment and Alexandria Municipal Taxes amounting to 1s. 5.014., 
making 9s. 0.99d. net, on and after the 16th April, 1945. at the 
National Bank of Egypt in Alexandria, at Rue Toussoun, or in 
London at 6, King William Street, E.C. 4. 

Dated, Alexandria, Egypt, the 5th April, 1945. 

By Order of the Board, 


T. D, KEY 
ROBERT WALTON 


Printed in Great Britain by St. Ciewents Press, Lrp 


Joint 
Managers. 
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AGGREGATE ASSETS 


BIBIANI (1927), LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No. 15) of 


15 per cent., less income-tax at 5s. in the £, has this day been 
RECOMMENDED on the Capital of the Company in respect of 
the year ended 30th September, 1944, and will be payable on and 
after the 17th May, 1945, to all Stockholders on the Registers or 
the 10th April, 1945. 

THE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from the llth i 
the 18th April, 1945, both dates inclusive, for the preparation of 
Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. E. ASHBY, Secretary. 

Temporary- Registered Address: 

St. Hilda’s, Bushey, Herts. 
10th April, 1945, 





ASHANTI GOLDFIELDS CORPORATION, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Final Dividend (No. 97) of 
25 per cent., less Income-Tax at 6s. in the £, has this day been 
RECOMMENDED on the issued Capital of the Corporation i: 
respect of the year ended 30th September, 1944, and will be pay- 
able on and after the 17th May. 1945, to all Stockholders on the 
Registers on the 10th April.1945. 

HE TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED from the Iith 
to the 18th April, 1945, both dates inclusive, for the preparation 
of Dividend Lists. 

By Order of the Board, 
H. E. ASHBY, Manager and Secretary 

Temporary Registered Address: 


. Hilda’s. Bushey. Herts. 
10th April, 1945. 





THE CUNARD STEAM SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Sixty-eighth Ordina)) 
General Meeting of THE CUNARD STEAMSHIP COMPAN’ 
LIMITED, will be held at CUNARD BUILDING, in the CITY OF 
LIVERPOOL, on Wednesday, the 25th April, 1945, at eleven 
o'clock a.m. 

1. To receive and consider the Statement of Accounts and 
Balance-Sheet to the 31st December, 1944, with th 
Reports of the Directors and Auditors. 


2. aa neuen the declaration of final dividend for the yea 


3. To elect Directors and Auditors in place of those retiring 
but who, being eligible, offer themselves for re-election. 


By Order of the Board. ; 
H. J. FLEWITT, Secretary 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
12th April, 1945. 





THE ARGENTINE MARKET 


A PARTNER of Berg and Co., one of the leading Advertisine 
Agents and Business Consultants in the Argentine, is at prea 
in England, and within the limits of his service duties would ve 
glad to call on firms interested in this market. Berg and 0. 
has been handling the advertising of important British concert” 
in the Argentine for many years, and is at the disposal of = 
who are considering entcring this market or increasing plate 
present activities—Please write E. A. Rumboll, River 
Volunteers Committee, 7, Finsbury Circus, London, E.C.!; 


direct to Berg and Co., Avenida de Mayo, 1480. Buenos Aires. 
Argentine. 


<meta eR NET 
[HE HISTORY OF A BUSINESS, especially on the oom 

of an anniversary, interests shareholders, associate: chives 
ployees and, frequently, a wider public. Research into ee 
and subsequent literary treatment require expert handills: 


Write Box 62, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C. 2. 


MA8KETING MANAGER required for important exe 
a sition with large nationally known firm of ‘ intment 
Manufacturers in Southern England. A permanent aPPO' ord 
with unlimited prespeme for the right man, whose Prnowledge 
will show he has e following qualifications: wide market 
and experience of advertising and sales romotion. tty to 
research and assessment, forward sales budgeting. q expand 
plan and develop distribution channels, to create aaitions an 
consumer demand. to forecast general economic condlt. | ang 
their effect on sales.Write, giving full details of Sm House 
salary expected, to Box 6a. The Economist, Bretten 

Lancaster Place, London, W.C. 2. 
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